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Whose existence is a menace to all productive 


animal life; whose slithering jaws, in rabid pas- 
sion of the kill, have relentlessly decimated peace- 
ful, grazing flocks and torn the flesh of tender kids 
and lambs; whose course through field and forest 
is bloody with wanton slaughter; whose sneaking 
approach and snarling retreat through the night 
have impoverished the shepherd and made the name 
“coyote” a curse; whose midnight yelps and fiend- 
ish, long-drawn howls have terrorized the children 
of the settler on new lands; whose haunting cries 
have echoed through forests where the pioneer 
builds his cabin and holds the wilderness in fee for 
future generations, bating only your deceitful pres- 
ence to call it safe for his cattle and his flocks; 
whose loping tread and wolf-like figure are familiar 
to all plainsmen; whose gaunt, repulsive leanness 
characterizes the dread specter of famine and deso- 
lation. . . . To you, the outcast of the animal 
kingdom, fellow to the hyena and the jackal; you 
wild-dog of the primitive; you conscienceless, un- 
tamable beast; you incarnation of all evil—in na- 
ture, aspect and habit; you pariah among the four- 
footed kind—crafty, silent, wily, elusive; you vag- 








rant, mongrel cheat—noiseless yet  pestilential, 
shrewd yet never clever—beside whom the fox is 
a creature of honorable distinction. . . . You, 
the outlawed, the hunted, the craven—lean, scraggy, 
To you, Mr. 
Coyote—material devil—lacking even one redeem- 
ing trait; to you, violator of the fold and the pas- 
ture; to.you, greedy killer, not for food but for 


bony—thief and murderer! 


blood lust; to you, who have piled -heaps of slain 
across the ranges and in the farm enclosures of 
America; whose very name symbols all degrading 
qualities and expresses the hatred of .mankind; 
whose mad, raging violence and wild, infuriate atro- 
city have forever removed all sense of pity or com- 
passion from the human mind; to you, whose race 
history shows not one extenuating or palliative 
factor; to you, whose pups are littered only to per- 
petuate the vicious activity of the bedlam dogs that 
went before; you skulking, dismal-voiced, maraud- 
ing, predatory anathema; you morbid, mangy, 
mournful malefactor! To you, Mr. Coyote: UN- 
ENDING VENGEANCE—AND WARFARE ‘TO 
EXTERMINATION! 

A. C. Gage. 
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The United States Biological Survey 
received its first appropriation for or- 
ganizing campaigns against predatory 
animals on July 1, 1915. Previous to 
this date, many years had been spent 
in the study of predatory animal life 
in its relation to the live-stock indus- 
try and one year (1914-15) of actual 
experiments and demonstration had 
been put in. In the six years from 
1915 to 1921, Government hunters un- 
der the co-operative plan of work with 
the states, have killed 156,150 predat- 
ory wild animals. This total is made 
up of 406 bears, 17,842 bobcats and 
lynxes, 133,604 coyotes, 668 mountain 
lions and 3,630 wolves. These figures 
represent the actual scalps taken and 
do not include the number of animals 
poisoned, many of which are 
found. 

The. following table from the year- 
book of Agriculture, 1920, gives the 
number of predatory animals destroy- 
ed in Biological Survey and co-opera- 
tive campaigns from the initiation of 
the work, July 1, 1915, to June 30, 
1920, (not including animals poison- 
ed.) 

During the fiscal year of 1921, fig- 
ures show that the total number of pre- 
datory animals killed was 27,637, clas- 
sified as follows: 89 bears, 2,468 bob- 


never 
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cats and lynxes, 24,258 coyotes, 125 
mountain lions and 594 wolves. 


The average destruction by each 
wolf and mountain lion is estimated to 
be about $1,000 worth of live stock; by 
each coyote and bobcat, $50 worth; 
and by each stock-killing bear, $500 
worth. Using these estimates, $2,000,- 
000 worth of live stock was saved dur- 
ing the year ending June 30, 1921, as 
a result of the predatory animal cam- 








A Poisoned Coyote. 
number of animals destroyed in this way 
can be made, owing to the fact that after 
eating the poisoned bait, they often live for 
several hours and wander quite a distance 
from the station. 


No count of the 


TRUE PREDATORY ANIMALS KILLED. 


STATES. 











Year 

co-operative 

Bobcats and Mountain work was 

Bears lynxes Coyotes lions Wolves Total begun* 
I, is sicsiccicencsctisca 17 695 3,711 182 146 4,751 1919 
Gee ee 12 panes dates 17 29 None 
CUE cn cnsenntene 10 796 3,961 26 nei 4,793 1919 
ee 22 372 5,447 35 109 5,985 1918 
RT EERE 34 1,323 12,747 9 75 14,188 None 
CO ae ass 26 360 5,202 ‘ei 287 5,875 1918 
3 4,268 23,286 21 4 27,582 1916 
New Mexico ............... _ 82 1,237 6,056 141 385 7,901 1918 
ee 337 ici Kassin 337 1920 
aes a ee 9 8 poner 73 90 None 
Een 51 1,742 8,594 41 16 10,444 1920 
South Dakota .............. 1 58 794 slhie 23 876 None 
FREIND io. scicisiendinainithgten. - ude 1,763 10,321 6 1,283 13,373 1918 
SRI i> saciienssnnloonpitincincee ra 22 *2,141 14,509 69 142 16,883 1918 
Washington 2. cccccsinee 23 254 8,362 2 aon 8,641 1918 
WY OME case eecsessneen 26 344 6,011 8 376 6,765 1918 
15,374 109,346 540 2,936 128,513 spac 


| er ae OE S| 


* The date refers to the fiscal year ending June 30 in each case. 
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CONTROLLING THE COYOTE 


What the States Are Doing—The Methods Employed and Results Obtained 
Through the Campaign in Various Sections 


paign conducted by the Government in 
co-operation with the various states, 


IDAHO 


The depredations of predatory ani- 
mals among the flocks in Idaho have 
been increasing from year to year, 
Fifteen or twenty years ago, we were 
not troubled with coyotes on the sum- 
mer ranges, but with the exception oj 
lambing time, our most serious loss 
now is on the National Forests. Few 
bands came out of the hills this year 
without a loss of at least 10 per cent 
of the lambs, and in some instances the 
losses reached 15 per cent. With our 
business struggling for its existence, 
such losses cannot go on and the busi- 
ness continue. 


The “bounty system” will not do. We 
have given it a fair trial for the past 
few years. The last year has demon- 
strated it is inefficient unlegs there is 
a good price for furs to bolster it up. 
Furs a year ago were of little value, 
and the $2.50 bounty for coyotes did 
not to any extent encourage trappers 
to go into the field. 


Many people consider that the exter- 
mination of the coyote is an impos- 
sibility. We know that keeping his 
numbers in check is no easy matter on 
account of the amount of territory 
that must be covered, but with proper 
methods and at the right time, I be- 
lieve coyotes can be so reduced in 
numbers that the losses will not be 
noticeable. 


A few years ago there was an epi- 
demic of rabies among the coyotes in 
southern Idaho. That was the most 
effective job of near externiination 
which has ever been done. But we 
prefer something not quite so drastic 
—something safer. In January of this 
year I had the pleasure of assisting 
a trapper of the U. S. Biological Sur- 
vey in a poison campaign. The results 
therefrom convinced me that next to 
the rabies, that was the worst medicine 
for the coyote. The rabies proved so 
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efficient on account of its ever-widen- 
ing circle of effectiveness; a sort of 
geometrical progression one might 
say, as every bitten coyote became a 
menace to every other coyote in his 
vicinity. The trapper or poisoner has 
to work within a more circumscribed 
area, but his effectiveness within that 
area, where he knows his business, 
gives new courage to the wool grow- 
ers. In some few areas in this locality 
a total clean-up of predatory animals 
was effected, but as such areas were 
limited in extent, they soon became 
over-run again from territory where 
no poisoning was done. 

Idaho was unfortunate in having the 
act passed by the legislature for co- 
operation with the U. S. 3iological 
Survey vetoed by the Governor. The 
lack of funds compelled the reduction 














A Modern Hunter’s Equipage. 


of hunters to a force of eight or ten 
men. But the supervisor has retained 
a force of highly efficient trappers, 
whose efforts have been extremely sat- 
isfactory to the stockmen on whose 
ranges the trappers have operated. 
Getting the coyote is no hit or miss 
affair, nor is it a side issue, as the For- 
est Service is finding out. With all 
due respect to the rangers, they have 
not delivered the goods when scalps 
are wanted. The men with the pine 
tree buttons, with few exceptions, are 
novices at trapping. That they try, is 
appreciated; that they are learning is 
admitted, but they are pretty well 
down the rabid column—I mean the 
column which rabies heads. However, 
their percentage is better than that of 
che State Game Department’s trappers. 
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In effectiveness, this last mentioned 
class rates, many naughts. 

In my opinion the solution of the 
coyote problem is the U. S. Biological 
Survey, with the 


co-operation of 








Thirty-one skins—one hunter’s five-day catch 
in southern Utah. 


every wool grower, the thorough dis- 
tricting of the range and every district 
covered. The wool growers should pro- 
vide the bait and place where directed, 
then. the Biological Survey men will 
provide the poison and attend to its 
distribution. : 

I know mauy growers are skeptical 
of the Biological Survey poison propos- 
ition. Undoubtedly they have used 
much poison and have never seen any 
results. But the poison now prepared 
by the biological laboratories is read- 
ily taken and is deadly. The chemists 
have deodorized the strychnine and so 
eliminated the bitter taste that the 
baits are readily taken. That is all 
that is necessary. 

Co-operation of the stock men with 
the Government hunters is absolutely 
necessary, as the force of men is small, 
and one man will have to cover many 
square miles of territory. But this can 
be done, provided the poisoning oper- 
ations are all that is required of the 
hunter. 

Some may think I am too optimistic 
in this matter, but the result of last 
year’s work leads to optimism. The 
men were new in the work then. 
With their year’s experience, and con- 
fidence of the success of their work, 
I look for a most successful campaign 
this season. 

The big fight on the Biological Sur- 
vey has been made on the cost per 
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head as compared with the bounty cost. 
In this respect only does the bounty 
system lead, and it is manifestly un- 
fair to make a comparison of the two. 
Few stockmen or ranchers will pass up 
a chance to get a coyote, and having 
killed one, few neglect to collect the 
bounty. The cost in such an instance 
is the amount of the bounty, and is just 
that amount too much, as the chances 
are that bounty or no bounty, the coy- 
ote would have been killed anyway. 
The cost to the Biological Survey is 
the net cost per head of the predatory 
animals caught by men who are on the 
job twelve months of the year, not 
only when the furs are saleable, and 
only for the animals actually turned in. 
No credit is given for the large num- 
bers of poisoned animals scattered 
over the sagebrush, or for the pups 








On the way home with part of the winter’s 
spoils. 
which die in their dens when the 
mother is taken. Wool growers who 
have fed prime lambs through several 
seasons to an old bitch coyote know 
this nothing for the Humane Society 
to make a fuss about. 

With a force of eight men in the 
80,000 square miles of our state, each 
trapper will have quite a chunk of 
these United States to disport in. But 
keeping at it, and with the hearty co- 
operation of the growers, this winter 
will see a big clean-up of predatory 
animals. Personally I believe a win- 
ning fight can be made on coyotes with 
a well-trained force of not to exceed 
twenty men working under one super- 
visor, each man in his own territory in 
each of our Western states. 

I hold no brief for the Biological 
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Survey, but this is their line of busi- 
ness, and after many years their ex- 
perience is beginning to show results. 
We have a few private trappers with 
enviable records, but man for man, we 
have nothing in Idaho today compar- 
able with the present force under the 
supervision of the Government. That 
the men are limited in numbers is the 
wool growers’ misfortune, not their 
fault; nor yet the fault of our legis- 
lature. Bills were passed providing 
for co-operation. Why they did not 
become laws is another story. 

The solution of the predatory ani- 
mal question, like many other of our 
problems, is co-operation. “The Lord 
helps them that help themselves,” and 
we all will have to help. 

Hugh Sproat, President, 
Idaho Wool Growers Ass’n. 





UTAH 


Predatory animal control work in 
Utah during recent’years has been car- 
ried on in co-operation with the Bio- 
logical Survey. During the year end- 
ing June 30, 1921, a total of $121,483 
was spent in the control of predatory 
animals and in work on rabies. Of this 
amount about one-third was contribut- 
ed by the Biological Survey and two- 
thirds came from state funds. The 
state obtains the money for this work 
from the mill and a half tax levied on 
sheep. One-half of this tax is avail- 
able for paying a bounty of $4 on coy- 
otes and $62.50 on wolves to men who 
are not regularly employed in hunting 
and trapping. The other half is used 
in co-operative work with the Biologi- 
cal Survey. 

The detail of carrying on the: work 
and the hiring and supervising of trap- 
pers and hunters is under the immedi- 
ate direction of the predatory animal 
inspector for the district of Utah who 
represents the Biological Survey. The 
plans of the work are first laid out in 
a way that is acceptable to the repre- 
sentatives of the state and the Federal 

officials. Additional aid and co-opera- 
tion is also given by the Forest Ser- 
vice, the county agricultural agents and 
the State Fish and Game Department. 


The present plan is much the same 
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as has been employed since the winter 
of 1915-16. Since that time 2% mil- 
lion baits have been put out and ap- 
proximately 80,000 animals destroyed. 
In the twelve months ending June 30, 
1921, coyotes to the number of 5,108 
were taken in addition to 13 bears and 
22 lions. This represents only a small 
part of those destroyed as only a few 
of the poisoned animals are ever found 
to be enumerated or reported by the 


hunters. 


Chief reliance has been placed upon 
the use of poison and over 500,000 
baits were put out during the year by 
the 70 hunters employed. While the 
number of animals actually reported 
under this system represents unly a 
part of those killed, a larger territory 
can be covered and more good accom- 
plished. The work has been chiefly 
conducted on the spring and summer 
ranges though some large areas of 
winter range were covered as well. 

Various local associations and num- 
erous individuals have donated old hor- 
ses and old sheep for use as bait, there- 
by making it possible to devote the 
state and government funds nearly al- 
together to the employment of hunters. 
At present a few hunters receive as 
much as $150 per month, but not many 
are. paid over $130 per month. Each 
hunter furnishes and feeds his own 
horses, as many as six héad being used 
continually by some hunters. 

“The following are some of the fig- 
ures given by stockmen showing the 
improved condition this year as com- 
pared to former years. One has a re- 
duction in losses from 8 per cent to 
34 per cent; one 10 per cent to 4 per 
cent; one 5 per cent to none; one 4 per 
cent to 1 per cent; one 150 head to 50 
head; one 20 head to 6 head; one 5 per 
cent to 1 per cent; one 200 head to 
25 head; one reports former losses 
heavy, this year very small; one 60 or 
75 head to 10 head; one 15 per cent to 
4 per cent; one 15 or 20 head to much 
less; one probably 200 to 300 head to 
about 20 head; one 5 per cent to 2 per 
cent ; one $3,000 to $5,000 annually, this 
year greatly reduced; one 5 per cent to 
2 per cent; one 300 lambs to 50 lambs. 
These reports come from some of the 
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big outfits and from different parts of 
the state. A great many verbal re? 
ports have also been received. It js 
unfortunate that stockmen seldom 
keep any records of their losses and 
their reports are often only guesses, 
but we do not expect them to under- 
estimate their losses. 

“In riding over the ranges we find 
the sheepmen lambing with less help 
than in the past, leaving small bunches 
of ewes and lambs scattered all over 
their ranges and often never bunching 
them during the entire lambing season. 
By being able to handle them this way 
they lose fewer animals from causes 
other than predatory animals and the 
sheep all do much better and the range 
is better taken care of. The saving 
to the stockmen through being able to 
handle their stock in this way is prob- 
ably as great or greater than the sav- 
ing through the decrease in losses 
from predatory animals. Several re- 
ports have been received where whole 
herds have docked 100 and 125 per cent 
of lambs. It is certain predatory ani- 
mals are not doing much damage in 
these cases.” ** 

Willard. Hansen, Jr., 
Secretary of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association. 





**Reprinted from Annual Report of 
Predatory Animal Inspector. 





WASHINGTON 
The question of coyotes in this state 
Within the past six 
considerable 


is a serious one. 
months trouble with 
rabies has been experienced. 

There are now in eastern Washing- 
ton, in the range district, twelve pre- 
datory animal hunters working under 
the supervision of the U. S. Biological 
Survey. These men are doing very 
effective work but cannot accomplish 
the best results as the territory is very 
large and the force and funds inade- 
quate. It is expected that the biennial 
appropriation of $17,000 will not last 
longer than March, 1922, in which 
event it will undoubtedly be necessary 
to discontinue the work, as there are 
no other funds from the state which 
can be diverted to that purpose. 
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The old bounty system is still in 
effect, but most unsatisfactory. The 
results derived are of no primary value 
and in some cases seem a detriment. 
I am inclined to believe that something 
will be done at the next session of the 
legislature in the way of securing a 
sufficient state appropriation to carry 
on this work in co-operation with the 
U. S. Biological Survey. The need for 
such service is beyond question. Un- 
til the predatory animals, especially 
the coyotes, are exterminated the live- 
stock industry will be in jeopardy. At 
the present rate of extermination, it 
will require forty years to complete 
the job. However, it seems to me that 
the facts could be set forth in such a 
manner as to establish sufficient inter- 
est to bring about the desired results 
in much less time. 

L. C. Pelton, 
Dairy and Live Stock Division, 
State of Washington, for the 
Washington Wool Growers 
Association. 


NEVADA 

Since October, 1915, predatory ani- 
mal control work in Nevada has been 
handled almost entirely through a co- 
operative agreement between the state 
with a State Rabies Commission, and 
the Federal government through the 
U. S. Biological Survey. During this 
time, no bounties have been paid by 
the state or counties on coyotes. The 
old bounty law has remained on the 
statutes, with coyotes eliminated, and 
counties have been paying bounties on 
cats and lions as funds have been avail- 
able. In certain sections, live-stock 
outfits, or combinations of outfits, have 
paid private hunters bounties on all 
predatory animals and are still doing 
so, but generally speaking bounties 
have been off coyotes in Nevada since 
the fall of 1915. 

The disease of rabies occasioned the 
above co-operative agreement. So far 
the co-operative work has been car- 
ried by appropriations from the gen- 
eral funds of Nevada matched or more 
than matched by the U. S. Biological 
Survey funds. 

As has probably been the case else- 
where, our stockmen are not a unit in 
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“DISARMED” 
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favor of any of the various plans. How- 
ever, at our last annual convention, a 
rather strong resolution favoring a 
continuance of the present co-opera- 
tive plan was passed without dissent- 
ing vote; this being just prior to our 
last legislative session and an expres- 
sion to guide our state legislators as 
to the wishes of the stockmen, at least. 
However, a united front was not 
presented at the legislature. The re- 
sult was that the appropriation from 
the general funds of the state was 
materially reduced and the burden of 
raising the money passed out to each 
county, the plan being that those coun- 
ties which saw fit to raise the money 
would receive the benefit of the Gov- 
ernment co-operation and those that 
did not could make other arrangements 
or let the whole thing drop. This sit- 
uation has not yet come to a head since 
a considerable surplus existed and the 
legislature made this available. This 
will soon be expended, however, and 
then we will have to get the counties 
lined up or lose the Government co- 
aperation and drop back to some other 
plan for protection. A bounty law on 
coyotes was also passed but vetoed. 
The trouble with the co-operative 
plan has been the usual truuble exper- 
ienced with all paid help. It seems rea- 
sonable to presume that a man count- 
ing on a set salary will not extend him- 
self to such great extent as one whose 
reward depends upon the amount of 
hustle he exhibits. Furthermore, sal- 
aries have been so low that no one 
could really expect 100 per cent effi- 
ciency or 100 per cent type of hunters. 
Again, funds have not been sufficient 
to furnish every section of the state 
with hunters and consequently some 
sections have complained of being neg- 
lected. There has been quite a bit of 
criticism of the hunters as to lack of 
energy. This, of course, is to be ex- 
pected. With the limited funds at his 
disposal, the chief officer of the Bio- 
logical Survey, E. R. Sans, has consid- 
ered it wise not to build up a large 
overhead force of inspectors to watch 
the men on the firing line and has in- 
stead appealed to the ranchers to keep 


(Continued on page 45.) 
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The Farm Bureau’s National : 
Plan of Marketing Live Stock 


Report of Committee of Fifteen to be Considered on November 10 


The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion is the central and national organi- 
zation for 1,300,000 American farmers 
who are members of local units, the 
county farm bureaus. These members 
represent a large part of the country’s 
grain growers and also a majority of 
swine growers. They also include most 
of the feeders of range sheep and cat- 
tle that are sold on the large live- 
stock markets. 


A committee of fifteen members was 
appointed early this year by President 
J. R. Howard, with instructions to 
study the entire question of the selling 
and buying of finished and feeder live 
stock. After exhaustive investigation, 
the committee, on October 22, submit- 
ted a report in which is outlined a plan 
of marketing that is intended to over- 
come the abuses and defects of meth- 
ods and practices now prevailing at 
the markets, and at the same time to 
organize producers and shippers for 
the more economic handling of feed- 
ers and more uniform distribution of 
fat stock among the different markets 
and over different days of the week. 

The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and other organizations of live- 
stock raisers have been asked to send 
representatives to the meeting at Chi- 
cago on November 10, when the com- 
mittee’s report will be discussed and 
offered for amendment and adoption. 

The substance of the committee’s 
suggestions was printed in the Weekly 
News Letter of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation: 

The committee of fifteen recommends 
the organization of a great national live 
stock producers’ organization, builded on ef- 
ficient live stock marketing; the establish- 
ment at the terminals of producers’ live 
stock commission associations, with allied 
stocker-and-feeder companies; the strength- 
ening of the local co-operative live stock 
shipping association movement; the work- 
ing out of an orderly marketing program 
by the board of directors of the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association; the es- 
tablishment of a Transportation depart- 
ment to co-operate with the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and the state farm bu- 


reaus; the interpretation of live stock sta- 
‘tistics, and co-operation with the American 


Farm Bureau Federation in extending the 
market for meat. 


Preamble States Need. 


The need for a national live stock mar- 
keting plan as a rallying point around which 
the producers may organize and secure an 
authoritative voice for the live stock indus- 
try is set forth in the preamble to the re- 
port: 

“The committee early found that the 
problems in connection with live stock mar- 
keting which the committee would be ob- 
liged to consider involved co-operative mar- 
keting, orderly marketing, live stock produc- 
tion and marketing information, transporta- 
tion, and financing. 

“Some live stock organizations fairly fep- 
resent special live stock interests or regions 
of production. Yet these for the most part 
have not been sufficiently financed or suffi- 
ciently national in scope to function strong- 
ly and effectively. 


Would Represent Wisely. 


“The need for a national live stock or- 
ganization representative of a very large 
number of the rank and file of live stock 
producers in all parts of the United States 
has long been felt. Such an association 
properly financed and directed should be 
able ta represent wisely and with author- 
ity live stock producers’ interests, wher- 
ever and whenever they are concerned. 

“The committee has come to feel that 
such an organization can best be built with 
more efficient live stock marketing as its 
primary purpose. Without becoming a bur- 
den to any one such an organization should 
graw to be largely representative of live 
stock producers and easily become self-sup- 
porting. e 

“The building of such an organization 
hinges upon the willingness of live stock 
producers to co-operate in marketing their 
live stock and it is convinced that until 
they do so co-operate there is little hope 
of substantial and permanent improve- 
ment in live stock marketing.” 


Terminal Commission Companies. 


The report provides that producer-owned 
and controlled terminal commission asso- 
ciations be set up at various stock yards. 
The co-operative commission companies will 
function much as do existing old-line com- 
panies, with the essential difference that 
commission rates will be established on-a 
cost basis. Regular commission rates will 
be charged, but where service can be ren- 
dered for less than existing rates the bal- 
ance will be rebated te the patrons on a 
patronage dividend basis. 

The funds for the establishment of the 
terminal commission associations and the 
allied stocker-and-feeder companies. will 
come from memberships sold to co-opera- 
tive live stock shipping associations and to 
individuals. One membership will entitle 
members to participation in the benefits of 


both the terminal commission association © 


and the national live stock association. The 
member of any terminal commission associa- 
tion is also entitled to do business with and 
share in patronage dividends of any other 
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terminal commission association which he 
May patronize. 
Will Elect Directors. 

Memberships are available only to bona. 
fide live stock producers. The membership 
fee of the shipping association in the termi. 
nal commission association is fixed ae. 
cording to the amount of business trans- 
acted. In the annual meeting of the dele- 
gates to elect the board of directors of the 
terminal commission association the repre. 
sentation is allotted according to the amount 
of business transacted. This principle— 
representation apportioned according to 
business—is followed throughout the plan, 

The government of the terminal commis. 
sion association is vested in a board of di- 
rectors, varying from five to eleven in num- 
ber, depending on the size of the market, 
The directors serve for three years and 
must be bonafide producers at the time of 
election. 


Anyone can use the facilities of the ter- 
minal commission associations, but if eligi- 
ble to membership the membership fee will 
be taken out before prorating the dividend. 
If not eligible to membership, the patron 
will get only one-half of the patronage divi- 
dend. The plan strengthens the local co- 
operative live stock shipping associations at 
every opportunity. 

Stocker-and-Feeder Companies. 

Stocker-and-feeder companies will be or- 
ganized at the terminals in connection with 
the commission associations, and contingent 


- upon the need. The members of the stocker- 


and-feeder companies are identical with the 
members of the terminal commission asso- 
ciations. The earnings of the stocker-and- 
feeder companies will be prorated. 


National Producers’ Association. 


The National Live Stock Producers’ As- 
sociation will be incorporated to fulfill the 
needs voiced in the preamble to the plan. 
Its membership will include individuals, co- 
operative live stock shipping associations, 
and terminal commission associations and 
stocker-and-feeder companies. No member- 
ship fee will be charged. A national board 
of directors elected by the boards of di- 
rectors of the terminal commission associa- 
tions will direct the affairs of the National 
Live -Stock Producers’ Association. Each 
terminal commission association will be en- 
titled to representation on the national 
board. The voting power of each national 
director will be gauged by the volume of 
business transacted by his terminal commis- 
sion association. The national board of di- 
rectors will select an executive committee 
of not fewer than three. The national board 
will be supported financially by the terminal 
commission associations. 

“The National Live Stock Board of Di- 
rectors shall represent the various phases 
of the live stock industry,” says the report. 


- “Its duties shall be: 


Duties of Board. 

“1. To incorporate, establish «and _ co- 
ordinate the work of Producers’ Live Stock 
Commission Associations and Producers’ 
Stocker-and-Feeder Companies. 

“2. To encourage co-operative live stock 
shipping associations and assist them in ma- 
king their work effective. 

“3. To perfect and put into operation 
the plans for orderly marketing. 

“4. To establish as soon as practicable 
a Transportation Department. 

“5. To interpret for producers informa- 
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tion furnished by the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates. 

“§. To secure additional data from live 
stock producers and their organizations. 

“7, To provide a uniform system of 
pookkeeping and accounting and secure 
proper auditing of the books of Producers’ 
Live Stock Commission Associations and 
Producers’ Stocker-and-Feeder Companies. 

“8. To serve as a Board of Arbitration 
when differences arise between those under 
their jurisdiction. 

“9. To formulate rules and regulations 
under which authority may be granted to ex- 
pel members for cause. 

“10. To perform any additional service 
that will be of benefit to the industry and 
within the resources of the Association.” 

Any director on either the national board 
or the board of a terminal commission as- 
sociation is ineligible to any position as 
manager or employee. 

Orderly Marketing. 

Authority to effectualize a program of or- 
derly marketing, designed to regulate the 
flow of live stock .to. market and prevent 
gluts, is vested in the board of directors 
of the National Live Stock Producers’ As- 
sociation. 

Transportation. 

The Committee of Fifteen recommends 
‘that the Board of Directors of the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association be re- 
quested to give consideration to live stock 
transportation problems at an early date 
and establish, as soon as practicable a 
Transportation Department and request it 
to co-operate with the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the several producers’ ter- 
minal commission associations, State Farm 
Bureau Federations, and live stock organiza- 
tions including co-operative live stock ship- 
ping associations, and other farm organiza- 
tions interested in live stock production.” 

Statistics and Market Reports. 

The Committee of Fifteen believes that 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
of the Department of Agriculture can best 
collect ordinary live stock statistics. The 
statistics now collected are held to be in- 
adequate and inaccurate. Closer co-opera- 
tion is necessary. The statistics of the De- 
partment. of Agriculture need to be supple- 
mented, particularly by interpretation. 

Extending the Market for Meat. 

It is recommended that the National 
Live Stock Producers’ Association will co- 
operate with the American Farm Bureau 
Federation in giving the public a more 
wholesome appreciation of the value of meat 
as a food. 


EWES’ FEED AND THE SIZE OF 
THE LAMB CROP 





An increase of 18 per cent in the 
lamb crop as a result of better feed 
furnished ewes at breeding time is re- 
ported by the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. 

This result was obtained in a series 
of experiments extending over four 
years and conducted with two separate 
flocks of Southdown ewes maintained 
on the Bureau’s farms in Maryland 
and in Vermont. 
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In some cases the “flushing” of the 
ewes was done through grain feeding, 
but equally good results were obtain- 
ed in.other cases in which the ewes 
were given access to an especially good 
pasture. 

There can be no doubt that a very 
direct between the 
nutritive condition of ewes at the time 
of breeding and the number of lambs 
produced. Of mutton 
breeds naturally have greater possi- 


relation exists 


course, the 


bilities for twin productton than is 
The ex- 
periments also show that better feed 
is also helpful in the prevention of dry 


common to Merino stocks. 


ewes in some cases. With range ewes 
carrying one or more crosses of the 
blood of any of the mutton breeds, a 
material increase in lamb yields can 
be looked for when especially good feed 
can be provided at the time of mating. 
Other from the experi- 
ments conducted were as follows: 


deductions 


1. Experiments indicate that ewes 
getting in lamb first produce the larg- 
est percentage of twins. 

2. Data from experimental work in- 
dicate that ewes should gain at least 
7 pounds a head during the breeding 
season to obtain largest percentage of 
twins. 

3. There seems to be a natural ten- 
dency toward twin production, which 
varies in different breeds. 

4. It is only in extreme cases that 
the ram has shown any influence on 
the number of twin lambs produced 
by the flock. 
that 
ewes born twins of twin parentage are 


5. Records do not indicate 


more prolific than single ewes. 

6. There is no material difference 
in the size of twins and singles when 
fully developed. 

7. Although at market age 
lambs would not weigh so much as sin- 


twin 


gles, the difference in weight would 
be small compared to the total weight 
of the lambs for sale. thus making 
twins far more profitable. 

The bulletin on “Flushing and Other 
Means of Increasing Lamb Yields” can 
be obtained by asking the Department 
of Agriculture for Department Bul- 
letin No. 996. 





















U. C. 906. 


At the Second Annual Ram Sale held 
by the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at Davis, California, June 16 
and 17, 1921, the University Farm sold 
the high-priced Rambouillet stud ram, 
U.C. 906. G. A. Merritt & Son, Wood- 
land, California, took him home for 
$105. The ram is a yearling, sired by 
a King ram and out of a Butterfield 
ewe. He is exceptionally large, has a 
long staple fleece of good density, and 
a good mutton conformation. — 
lamb, U.C. 906 was of such 
individual excellence that he was tried 
to one of the University’s good ewes. 
The resulting lamb proved the ram’s 
prepotency, and when shown in the 
auction ring, helped sell his sire. 


As a 





ELEVEN-DOLLAR FED LAMBS 


Is the sheep feeder this winter go- 
ing to get back his loss of last win- 
ter? He will regain part of it but 
not all, as he will have fewer head on 
which to make his stake. A long dis- 
tance forecast now indicates that 40 
per cent fewer lambs will be fed this 
winter than last and that sup- 
ply is not sufficient to meet urgent re- 
quirements for dressed lamb. The 
wool market is in a better position 
than a year ago, killers are making a 
turn-over on other by-products, some- 
thing they could not do last winter. 
By the time full fed lambs are moving, 
freight rates will be lower. Many well- 
informed sheepmen are of the opinion 
that $11 will be paid for fat lambs by 
early January. The late November 
and December market will not be glut- 
ted with short fed lambs as was the 
case last year. C. M, P. 
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USE COARSER WOOL 





The surplus of unsold cross-bred 
wool from Australia and New Zealand 
has increased 163,000,000 pounds in 
the three years from August 31, 1918, 
to August 3lst of this year. This is 
the statement of British and Austral- 
ian experts who are in a position to 
know. Doubtless there has been a cor- 
responding increase of the stocks of 
similar wool from South America. In 
the United States we are just beginning 
to cut down our surplus of cross-bred 
wool, and this only after the competi- 
tive wool from foreign countries has 
been shut out by a tariff that is in 
effect an embargo. But taking the fig- 
ures for Australia and New Zealand 
alone, the sheep in these countries have 
been producing on the average of 54,- 
000,000 pounds more cross-bred wool 
each year since 1918 than the world 
will buy from them. But in the same 
three years their stock of Merino wool 
has been decreased at the rate of 24,- 
000,000 pounds a year. Even in the 
recent hard times the world appears to 
be producing Merino wool less rapidly 
than it is consumed. Why don’t we 
grow more Merino wool? Because the 
best sheep for meat production are 
cross-breds and Downs, and in the 
United States, at least, sheep cannot 
be kept for their wool alone. Neither 
.an they be kept for their meat alone. 
It follows that the general prosperity 
of the sheep industry of this country 
depends on increasing the demand for 
cross-bred All this 
three-eighths blood wool has been sell- 
ing at fully 30 cents a clean pound 
cheaper than fine staple, and quarter- 
blood has been 10 cents cheaper than 
three-eighths. Either of these grades 
of cross-bred wool can be made into 
attractive, serviceable cloth. This kind 
of cloth wears better than that made 
from fine wool and yard for yard or 
pound for pound costs less to manu- 
facture. It makes the kind of clothing 


wool. season 


that has generally been popular for 


We are al- 
ways looking for suits made of the 
finest fabrics no matter what they cost. 


every-day wear in wool. 
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If we were to change our idea of style 
and demand that our every-day cloth- 
ing be made from medium and coarse 
wool, we should be helping the type of 
sheep industry that is trying to pro- 
duce both wool and mutton. And at 
the same time, we should save some- 
thing on our clothing bills. When a 
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Wyoming sheepman who runs cross- 
breeds goes into a store and picks out 
a suit of the finest, softest cloth that 
he can find, and says, “1’Il take that,” 
he is helping some sheepman in Texas 
or South Africa or Australia more than 
he is helping himself—J. A. Hill in 
Wyoming Extension News. 








A Case of Bad Judgment — 


Sheep and lamb feeders, both east 
and west of the Missouri River, have 
played a dilatory game this season, 
ignoring opportunity to recover at least 
some of the money lost last year and 
finding themselves at the close of the 
range season short of material for win- 
ter finishing operations. Starting out 
with an avowed intention to buy thin 
Western lambs at $5 to $6 per hun- 
dredweight, the end of the range sea- 


_son found the market at a $7.50@8 


basis, with not enough to go around 
at the money. Early in the season 
the problem of clearing the thin end 
of the Western run was considered 
serious. Report had it that Western 
feeders were broke and corn-belters, 
either unable to finance purchasing or 
sulky because the extent of last win- 
ter’s losses would prevent them from 
paying prices in line with fat stock. 
This sulky element has been audible 
all through the season. Its psychology 
may be inferred from the attitude of 
an Ohio man who made several trips 
to Chicago, intent on a purchase of 
5,000 head, at his own price. When 
it was a $7 market he bid $6; later 
he met the $7 demand to find that 
prices had moved up 75 cents to $1 
per hundredweight and along in No- 
vember his feed barn was still empty 
with scant prospect of replenishment. 

“There will be plenty of feeders in 
October,” sang the pessimists in chor- 
us, but October slipped by and No- 
vember came around without verifica- 
tion of the prediction, prices climbing 
steadily. Some feeders, sensing the 
trend of events and realizing possibil- 
ity of a $10 market, got in, largely at 
$7.40@7.75 during October, but a con- 
siderable element refused to get while 
the getting was good, the result being 


that east of the Missouri River at 
least, winter feeding will be 50 per 
cent below last season’s volume. No- 
body has put in as many lambs as last 
season ; thousands, especially in Iowa, 
have not spent a dollar. Corn is down 
to a point where its value is quoted in 
tons rather than bushels, and at the 
basis on which the bulk of the limited 
holding was acquired, profit appears 
certain unless something unforeseen 
happens. 

Packers solved the problem of clear- 
ing the thin end of the Western crop 
by sending thousands that, under nor- 
mal conditions, would have gone back 
to the country for a corn-crib cross, 
direct to the shambles. This is a grati- 
fying phase of the summer and small 
market, demonstrating a broad, imme- 
diate outlet for the product. Had feed- 
ers disputed possession of these fleshy 
lambs with packers, both ends of the 
market would have experienced a sub- 
stantial uplift. As it was feeders per- 
mitted a lot of stuff to take a bee-line 
to the butcher that might have been 
sagacious investment, especially in 
view of the recent slump in corn. It 
was a moment requiring courage and 
few were equal to the emergency. 

All the summer-bought Western 
lambs in corn-belt feeders’ hands al- 
ready show a substantial profit. Se 
have been returned to market and the 
profit pocketed. I know of one string 
bought in Omaha by Bill Toy of Syca- 
more, Illinois, that cleaned up several 
dollars per head, by realizing $8.25@ 
8.40, shorn, on the Chicago market in 
October, the clip selling at 12 cents 
per pound. A straw showing the di- 
rection of the current was the recent 
appearance in Lenawee County, Mich- 
igan, of a Buffalo packer who bid 9 
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Yer all the fed Western lambs on the 
landscape, December delivery, weigh- 
ed up at home. As most of these were 
6%-cent lambs at Chicago and cheap 
gains were possible, those who had 
the courage of their convictions have 
been rewarded. Most Michigan feed- 
ers are holding for-$10. 
Colorado is an enigma. Just how 
many lambs have been contracted to 
go into the Greeley, Fort Collins and 
Eaton district, is the subject of much 
speculation ; that the winter output will 
exceed 50 per cent of that of last sea- 
son few in the trade believe and in the 
Scotts Bluff and other Western feed- 
ing sections of minor importance, the 
proportion will be even smaller. 
There is a possibility, however, that 
this shortage prospect will stimulate 
speculative feeding operations, both in 
the West and at 
around Chicago, if 


stations 


such deals can be 


feeding 


financed, although it must be admitted 
that the speculative operator is in bad 
repute among financiers, by reason of 
the somewhat disastrous coup of last 
winter. About the last thing the aver- 
age banker courts at this juncture is 
a package of sheep paper. An incident 
Colorado 


feeder 


is related of a banker to 


whom a local went not long 
since with a proposition to feed out a 
band of 30,000 Wyoming lambs on 
which he had an option at what he 
considered an absurdly low figure. 

“By ’em a dollar lower than the fig- 
ure you name and I'll think it over,” 
replied the banker. 

How feeders run with the crowd is 
indicated by the attitude of an Indiana 
man who bought himself poor in the 
$13 feeder market of 1920. 
weeks ago he made arrangements with 


Several 


a Chicago commission house to handle 
5,000 lambs, but when told they could 
not be put in below $7, balked. “Last 
fall you couldn’t get enough at double 
that figure,” commented the commis- 
sion man, 


“Yes, but that’s what they were all 
doing then,” was the reply. 

“And you are doing just what you 
did then; going with the mob,” 


ed the commission man. 


rejoin- 


Timidity is the outstanding feature 
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of the average feeder’s psychology at 
the moment. They made a bad. play 
a year ago on the race course of reck- 
lessness; are repeating at present in 
the bog of doubt. They have permit- 
ted a lot of good raw material to go 
to the shambles, thereby depreciating 
the value of the entire crop of West- 
ern lambs, packers being enabled to 
hold down prices of good ones. all 
through the season by taking seconds 
that were actually worth more, intrin- 
sically, to feeders as the winter mar- 
ket will demonstrate. 

from re- 


Bankers are not exempt 


sponsibility; in fact, many corn-belt 
bankers laid down a fiat to prospective 
borrowers early in the range season, 
that unless thin lambs could be bought 
around $5 per hundredweight on the 
terminal markets, they would decline 


to lubricate the movement in a ftnan- 


merely resent- 


cial sense. This was 
ment at last season’s losses and a dis 
play of bad judgment, as it ignored the 
axiom that money may be recovered 
where it was lost. The. money-scar- 
city plea is untenable as at the figures 
given all the money needed would have 
been available. Bankers made the mis- 
take of putting an impossible figure 
on the crop, only to discover that t 
was worth more money, for immedi- 
ate conversion into edible products, 
to killers. 
Many feeders expected the usual 
October and November glut of feed- 
and Chicago. 


Western breeders fooled them by hold- 


ing lambs at Omaha 
ing stuff off the market; in fact, at 
going prices it was impossible to ship 
light lambs long distances to market 
at exorbitant freight rates without 
running risk of receiving deficiency 
bills from commission houses. Owners 
took the other horn of the dilemma 
by deciding to carry stuff through the 
winter, a program rendered logical by 
cheap and abundant feed; consequent- 
ly ghouls planning to clean up at the 
expense of the breeder have had op- 
portunity to realize that they are poor 
calculators. 

It is “one best bet” that a good win- 
ter lamb market is ahead and that 
have secured Western 


feeders who 
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lambs will make a little money by the 
finishing operation. Frozen stocks are 
of negligible volume, consumptive de- 
mand is healthy and likely to be main- 
tained, if not increased, as the tide of 
activity is rising in thé industrial world. 
It is likewise an axiom that a differ- 
ence of a few cents per pound in the 
cost. of live lambs does not adversely 
affect consumption, those who eat the 
bulk of it comprising a class not prone 
Packers, while 
by no means voluble on the subject, 
are committed to this expectancy; in 
fact, they are exhibiting ill-concealed 


to haggle over prices. 


concern over their winter supply, sev- 
eral of the smaller Eastern concerns 
having determined to “beat them to 
it,” by going to the country to contract 
stuff in the preparation stage for fu- 


ture delivery. Packers have cleaned 
up some nice money handling lamb 
during the closing range season and 


ire anxious for more of the same kind 
of mazuma. The smaller killers, both 
in Chicago and at Eastern points, are 
bragging of prosperous season and 
vill probably be keen competitors of 
the big packers all through the win- 
Ler. 

Reviving interest in lamb feeding is 
indicated by speculative activity. Space 
in the big feed barns around Chicago 
has been engaged, for thousands of 
lambs, most of which will be brought 
West. Market traders, 
who have had a bad season on account 
of the small volume of feeder trade, 
will make an effort to recoup their for- 
tunes in this sphere. They may be 
wrong, but the fascination of the game 
is in the uncertainty of the draw and 
to most of “the boys” this looks like 


in from the 


a cinch opportunity of the lead-pipe 
type. The trade will not be surprised 
if every feed barn around Chicago is 
kept full to the doors all winter and 
that the market will digest the output. 
If so, many a timorous farmer feeder 
will be nursing red-eyed regret a few 
The feeder season of 
1921 will go down into history as “the 
great mistake” of corn-belt feeders and 
their bankers who failed to recognize 
J. E. Poole. 


moons hence. 


an opportunity. 
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WHAT TO DO WITH THE FOR- 
WARD LAMB 


Of course, there is no occasion to 
feel alarmed about any undue forward- 
ness in lambs of fine-wooled crosses. 
There is no lamb that fits so well the 
Eastern feeder of lambs as the lamb 
from a fine-wooled foundation. Lamb 
feeding got its reputation on this very 
kind of lambs—and it lost its reputa- 
tion the last two years on the very op- 
posite kind of lamb, the lamb with too 
much carcass potentiality. 

3efore the notable devastation of 
lamb feeders last year Texas had al- 
ready seen he handwriting. 

Coarse-wooled lambs will persist, 
though they may not run in such large 
numbers as the last few years. They 
are necessarily large lambs, whether 
already heavy on the range or with a 
carcass that demands a heavyweight, 
if a good finish is to be achieved by 
ordinary methods. 

Six years-ago I visited the farms of 
Guthery Bros., Marion County, Ohio, 
where they had 5,500 range lambs on 
feed for a holiday finish. The type of 
lamb is shown in the picture. These 
lambs were fed out on pasture sup- 
plemented by ear corn from racks in 
the field. The Guthery lambs were put 
in early each year and pushed to a 
quick finish at popular weights by 
December or early January. Clover 
aftermaths and corn promote a fat con- 
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dition in the lamb rather than a car- 
cass growth like alfalfa hay and silage 
in winter. 

The Gutherys raised no sheep nor 
tricks. For the fall feed the open- 
wooled range type carrying no uncet- 
tain evidence of Lincoln was used. If 
these lambs had been carried till spring 
they would have attained weights dis- 
astrous to profits; but by a quick char- 
acteristic feed of clover pasture and 
corn these lambs finished off satisfac- 
torily at acceptable weights of 85 
pounds and under. For the second trick 
the Gutherys used the opposite type 
of lamb—the fine-wooled type that was 
susceptible to a long feed on alfalfa 
aad clover hays, silage and corn. 

The Gutherys raised no sheep or 
lambs. They chose these two types 
of lambs for two different types of 
feeding. They accepted the obligation 
of handling a big-carcassed lamb the 
way he ought to be handled and has 
to be handled to play a safe market. 
For the winter trick they bought a type 
of lamb that will not outgrow the mar- 
ket’s favorite weight ; at the same time 
they got a type of lamb that would 
take care of their hays and silage with- 
out stretching out bone. It seems to 
me that we shoyld cater to the market 
by some such well-defined purpose and 
policy in lamb feeding rather than 
merely take pot luck by bringing home 
a yardful of lambs that nicely fit 














Range Lambs on Fall Feed of Clover Pasture and Earn Corn in Ohio. 
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neither our feed nor the season at 
which we intend to market them. 
G. P. Williams. 





REWORKED WOOL 

(Reprinted from Commercial Bul- 
letin of November 3.) 

The fact that many reworked wool 
manufacturers were in Boston this 
week attending the annual meeting of 
their association as well as to keep 
in touch with the Textile Exposition 
accounted for the quiet tone of the 
market. Some business was done, we 
understand, by those manufacturers 
who came to town. The situation in 
the trade is becoming healthier con- 
tinually. Only the enactment of the 
Truth in Fabric Law can prevent a 
fairiy substantial business in rework- 
ed wools for next year’s heavyweights 
and that would not cause more than a 
temporary slowdown in the consump 
tion of wool shoddy. 

The reworked wool trade at its Fri- 
day meeting this week (Nov. 4), de- 
cided to start an educational campaign 
which is expected to counteract the 
mischief making calumnies of the pure 
wool propagandists. It appears that 
there is something in the story that 
woolen mills have been light buyers 
of reworked wool partly for the rea- 
son that they could not forsee whether 
the French-Capper Truth in Fabrics 
Bill would pass. Many manufacturers 
believe it will not make any difference 
in the saleability of cloths containing 
reworked wool to have them stamped, 
but others are not willing to handicap 
themselves as they think the label 
would tend to do. 

We find that at the present time 
there are only two woolen or worsted 
mills in the country who favor the 
legislation and both of them do so ap- 
parently for advertising reasons. Aside 
from these two who, are negligible fac- 
tors in the total production of woolen 
or worsted cloth (one company is in 
Massachusetts and the other in Ore- 
gon) the entire woolen and worsted 
industry is lined up against the legis- 
lation, and they have the tacit support 
of the cotton manufacturers as well. 
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A Statement Relating to the Duty on Mutton and Lamb 


Submitted by the National Wool Growers Association to the Senate Finance Committee 


As representatives of members of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion and affiliated Wool Growers As- 
sociations, we herewith submit a 
statement of our views in the matter 
of placing a duty upon lamb and mut- 
ton imported into the United States. 

Our views, together with a brief 
discussion of the facts upon which they 
are based, are presented under the fol- 
lowing principal heads: 

} The 


ton in Our Meat Supply. 


Position of Lamb and Mut- 


2. Lamb and Mutton in Relation to 
Wool Production. 


3. The Need of an Import Duty 
Upon Live Sheep and Lambs and Upon 


Mutton and Lamb. 
4. The Necessary Amount*of Such 
a Duty. 


3. The Effect of the Duty Upon the 


Consumer. 


The Position of Lamb and Mutton in 
Our Meat Industry 

Our combined production of mutton, 
lamb, and goat meat in 1919 was 664,- 
431,000 pounds, equal to 2.9 per cent of 
the total meat production and to 6.4 
pounds per capita. 

The 1919 production represents an 
increase of 7.8 per cent over the pro- 
duction of 1900. It is equal to the pro- 
duction of 1916 and 24 per cent above 
that of 1917. In the same period (1900- 
1919) beef production declined 2.5 per 
cent and pork increased 41.8 per cent. 
In the past twenty years mutton and 
lamb consumption has declined 21 per 
cent, beef 25 per cent, while pork has 
just held its own. 

A larger production of lamb and 
mutton offers the most practical op- 
portunity of securing an economical in- 
crease in our meat supply. Notwith- 
standing the propaganda of vendors of 
quack medicines and of poor substi- 
tutes for real food, meat is the most 


healthful and the most economical 
source of the principal part of the pro- 
tein content of the American diet. Its 
larger production, commensurate to 
the increase of population, is an econ- 
omic necessity whether considered 
from the standpoint of food supply or 
from the standpoint of permanent and 
profitable methods of utilization of soil 
resources. 

Reliance upon imports of meats to 
supplement home production is a most 
for the American 


dangerous policy 


people. It means the sending of money 


abroad to buy in competition with 
other countries that are unable mater- 
ially to increase their own productions. 
The result must inevitably be an un- 
necessarily enhanced price, the effect 
of which will be most marked just at 
the time our own producers have been 
reduced to the lowest point of ability 
to produce. 
the 


through imports, it is plain that a pol- 


Whatever may be said of 
necessity of maintaining trade 
icy of reliance upon imported meats 
must soon lead to a worse condition 
than that for which remedy is sought. 
To insure the needed increase in dom- 
estic production it is only necessary to 
give our farmers and ranchmen a rea- 
sonable degree of security against the 
demoralization of our markets by 
floods of imports attracted by the high 
value of American dollars or given free 
of a delusion in re- 
and continued best 
interests of all the American people. 


access as a result 


gard to the real 


The reasons why a very greatly in- 
creased production of mutton and lamb 
is certain to result from reasonably« 
stable market conditions are stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. Meat is a principal consideration 
for farm sheep raising. The fact that as 
a wool producer the sheep has occu- 
pied frontier and arid countries has 
prevented a proper understanding of 
the animal as a producer of meat. The 
continued decline of the area of strict- 
ly grazing lands in all newer parts of 


the world leaves the future of wool 


production peculiarly dependent upon 
farming lands. When raised on farms 
under greater expense there is much 
greater dependence upon the sale of 
stock for meat purposes. 

2. _Sheep are especially adapted to 
The 
large numbers of mutton and wool 
sheep kept on high-priced British lands 
show the economic possibilities of that 
type of sheep when the fullest use of 


a system of intensive farming: 


pasturage and forage crops becomes 
necessary. The larger production of 
meat from sheep in this country in no 
way takes away from beef and pork 
production. Cattle and swine fattening 
are limited by the amounts of grain 
fattening. Sheep and 
smaller 


available for 


lambs require a very much 
amount of grain in proportion to the 
meat produced. A large part of the 
lambs slaughtered never receive any 
feed other than grazing. It is on ac- 
count of this fact that the increasing 
need for more intensive farming will 
mean the larger keeping of sheep. With 
a degree of stability in markets, such 
as would result from a reasonable im- 
port duty, the increase in the meat sup- 
ply likely to be obtained from this 
source amounts to over 6 per cent of 
the total domestic production, from all 
classes of animals. 

3. A special economic advantage of 
sheep as meat producers. is their al- 
most complete freedom from disease. 

The reports of the Meat Inspection 
Division of the Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry show that of 166,845,914 sheep 
and lambs slaughtered under inspec- 
tion from 1907 to 1920, inclusive, .15 
per cent were condemned. In the same 
period the condemnations of cattle 
slaughtered were 2.34 per cent and in 
swine 1.93 per cent. 

Under our admirable system of in- 
spection there is, of course, no danger 
to public health through diseased ani- 
mals, but there is a great economic 
gain in a saving of a loss of 2 per 
cent as is shown to be effected in mut- 
ton production. 
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Lamb and Mutton Production in Re- 
lation to Wool Production 

In all matters relating to domestic 
production of mutton or of wool the 
two products must be considered joint- 
ly. Much misunderstanding has arisen 
through the false idea that mutton is 
a by-product in wool production or that 
wool is a by-product of mutton pro- 
duction. There is no place in the Uni- 
ted States today where sheep can be 
kept for either wool or mutton alone. 
In some localities wool is necessarily 
the main consideration and in others 
mutton, but no owner of sheep bred 
principally for wool can even begin to 
be independent of his 
lambs or 


from 
sold for 
The same is true of thesraiser 
who gives mutton the major consider- 
ation in the breeding of his flock. 

The desired increased production of 
wool in the United States will be forth- 
coming if our markets are not permit- 


receipts 


from older stock 


mutton. 


ted to be used as dumping grounds for 
the imports. This increase will come 
from sheep bred jointly for meat and 
for wool. We have large possibilities 
for greater production in both lines and 
at reasonable cost, which possibilities 
are sure to be realized if the business 
is given a fair degree of security. 

It is too commonly stated and be- 
lieved that the raising of sheep under 
the range system must continue to de- 
cline. This opinion is based upon an 
imperfect conception of the facts. 

While it is true that additional areas 
of present grazing lands will be 
brought under cultivation with irriga- 
tion or as dry farms, on the other hand, 
events of the past five years have 
shown that some of the lands taken 
by homesteaders cannot profitably be 
used for other than grazing purposes. 
Most of the remaining area of the pub- 
lic domain together with 125 million 
acres in National Forests can serve the 
American people only by furnishing 
grazing for sheep or cattle. Much of 
it can be utilized only by sheep. 

It should also be considered that 
under the present system of use which 
is the only system possible in the ab- 
sence of law or governmental policy 
in regard to use of public lands, 
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the production per acre of grazing 
land is below what it might be. With 
opportunity for control in use and saf- 
ety in developing water for stock, con- 
siderably more animals could be sup- 
ported upon the present grazing area. 

The range stock business is the best 
market for the crops raised by farmers 
in range states. It is necessary that 
the crop lands and the grass lands 
should serve each other in live-stock 
production and when this system is 
further developed as it will be, a ma- 
terial increase in the live-stock pro- 
duction of the range states will be the 
result. 


Need of An Import Duty on Mutton 
and Lamb 


A very logical increase in American 
sheep husbandry is assured if our pro- 
ducers are given an equal opportunity 
in their own markets in competition 
with the exporters of other countries. 

During the calendar year 1920, the 
net imports of mutton and lamb into 
the United States were 101 million 
pounds, equal to about 20 per cent oi 
the domestic production of that year. 
The importers of these meats received 
a considerable bonus on the business 
through the exchange rates then pre- 


vailing while no duty was being lev- 


ied. 


The effect of these imports was 
greatly to depress the prices received 
by American’ sheep_ raisers for 
shipments of sheep and lambs in 1920 
and 1921. It is recognized that the 
period of deflation and financial read- 
justment upon which we entered in 
May, 1920, caused a marked lowering 
of market values of agricultural pro- 
ducts. Such effect could have been met 
by sheep raisers, but when added to by 
the more marked effect of a flood of 
practically bonused imports, the re- 
sulting level of values put many of 
them into bankruptcy. Most serious 
losses were also suffered by farmers 
and others who marketed fat lambs 
in the first part of 1921. During those 
months, around 68 million pounds of 
imported lamb was held in cold stor- 
age awaiting sale. Although some of 
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it was finally exported the availability 
of so large a supply, obtained at a low 
price, kept our home markets at q 
price level that was far below cost of 


production. It is repeated that the 


flood of cheap imports, more than 
financial readjustment has chiefly 
caused the losses suffered by sheep 
raisers in the last seven months of 


1920. 


Lamb Production Costs in United 
States and in New Zealand 

The difference in foreign and home 
costs of production affords the only 
fair basis of fixing the duty upon com- 
modities that can be produced at home 
at reasonable cost. 

The average cost of a pound of dom- 
the at central 


market slaughter houses can be de- 


estic lamb in carcass 


rived from the report of the United 
States Tariff Commission upon the 
wool growing industry. The report 


referred to shows that for ten range 
states the average expense per head 
of sheep in 1918 and 1919 was $8.24. 
It is also shown that the proportion 
of expense properly chargeable to 
mutton and lambs is 53 per cent. 
The Tariff Commission has not re- 
ported the “unit cost for running sheep 
in other countries.” However, we have 
an official statement from the Bureau 
of Markets that in 1919, New Zealand 
sheep raisers were paid 14 cents per 
pound for lamb carcasses. 
New Zealand has been the 
principal exporter of lamb to the Uni- 
ted States the data do 
not permit comparison of American 


Since 
and because 


costs with those of any country, other 
than New Zealand nor for any year 
other than 1919, it becomes necessary 
to make the comparison in that way 
and then to relate such figures to post 
war conditions. 

In arriving at the American cost 
of lamb per carcass pound at the points 
of slaughter, we accept the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report showing the average 
expense per range ewe in 1918 and 
1919 as $8.24 and the proportion 
chargeable to mutton and lamb as 53 


(Continued on page 40.) 
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MORE SHEEP FOR JAPAN 











The above picture shows some of A. J. 
Knollin’s Shropshires at the station in Poca- 
tello, Idaho, ready to start for their new 
home in Japan. This is the second pur- 
chase of breeding ewes to be made by the 
Japanese government from the Knollin 
flocks. 





THE SHEEP SHOW AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 


The annual California National Live 
Stock Show held October 22-30, at San 
Francisco was a marked success in ev- 
ery way. The weather was favorable, 
the crowds large, and all the pens and 
stalls filled with high-class stock. 

The beef cattle show drew exhibit- 
ors from a number of Western states, 
—Oregon, Idaho, Colorado and Mon- 





tana, besides California,—and was pro- 
nounced by many as the best beef cat- 
tle show ever held in the state. 

The dairy cattle show was not as 
included 
most prominent herds in California. 


extensive but some of the 

The sheep show was exceptionally 
strong; in fact, considered by many as 
the best collection of pure-bred sheep 
ever assembled in a show ring in Cali- 
fornia. A great many breeds were rep- 
resented. A number of Oregon breed- 
ers exhibited sheep and also one firm 


from Canada. Professor R. F. Miller 


of the University of California made. 


the awards. In the Hampshire sec- 
tion there were three good flocks rep- 
resented by J. G. Hubbard & Sons of 


Monroe, Oregon; Straloch Farms of 
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Davis, California, and Joe Levy of 


California. Honors were 
evenly divided between J. G. Hubbard 


& Sons and Straloch Farms, while the 


Manteca, 


Levy flock lacked somewhat in Hamp- 
shire type and came in for third place. 
Hubbard won both ram and ewe cham- 
pionships. 

In the Shropshire classes, Bishop 
Bros., of San Ramon, J. M. Ratto of 
Napa, and Corriedale Sheep Company 
of Hollister competed. Bishop Bros.’ 
noted flock being somewhat more high- 
ly fitted won the majority of the firsts 
and both championships. 

The Southdown 
test between two prominent breeders, 
J. S. Hubbard & Sons and the Corrie- 
dale Sheep Company. There were six 
entries in most of the classes and re- 
markable Southdown type and quality 
were displayed and the judge highly 
commented on the individuals. Corrie- 
dale Sheep Company had champion 
ram, while Hubbard won champion- 
ship on his yearling ewe. 

Oxfords were shown by S. C. Starr, 
Bellfountain, Oregon, and the entries 
included some very typical sheep of the 
breed. 


show was a con- 


The long-wool classes were repre- 
Lincolns, Cotswolds and 
Leicesters. The Lincolns were shown 
by Wm. Riddell & Sons, Monmouth, 
Oregon, and J. G. Hubbard & Sons, 
Monroe, Oregon. Cotswolds were also 
shown by these two parties. The Leic- 
ester entries were shown by J. S. 
Sprole of British Columbia, and by the 
Corriedale Sheep Company. The latter 
were of excellent type and individual- 
ity. 


sented by 


A very interesting feature of the 
show was the sale of fat wethers and 
fat steers. The first prize grade lamb, 
owned by the University of California, 
sold for $112.50, the record price be- 
ing $1.02 a pound. The other winning 
wethers brought from 30 to 70 cents 
a pound. 

The first prize Hereford steer, own- 
ed by John B. McNerney & Sons, Carl- 
ton, Oregon, brought 61 cents a pound. 


The first prize Shorthorn steer, own- 
ed by Straloch Farms, Davis, Califor- 
nia, brought 45 cents a pound. 
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The first prize. Hereford steer was 
bought by the St. Frances Hotel of 
San and the first prize 
Shorthorn steer was bought by the 
Palace Hotel of San Francisco. 


Francisco, 


These prices will indicate the strong 
support given the San Francisco Show, 
which will, no doubt, become an annual 
attraction. 





MEETING OF THE CENTRAL CAL- 
IFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Central California Wool Grow- 
ers Association held its annual meeting 
at Stockton, California, on October 

2nd. The first item of business was 

the settling of the wage question. It 
was agreed that $40 should be the 
maximum wage paid herders, com- 
mencing November Ist. A_ similar 
wage had been approved by the San 
Joaquin Valley Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation a few days previous. 

The meeting, in response to a request 
from the National Association, also 
passed a resolution strongly condemn- 
ing “that part of the House bill (Ford- 
ney Tariff) which prescribes that in no 
case shall duties collected upon wool 
amount to more than 35 per cent of its 
value,” and earnestly recommending 
“that the wool producers of this coun- 
try be protected by placing an ample 
duty on imported wool based on the 
pound of clean wool.” 

After the election of officers, which 
resulted in the re-election of P. J. 
Connolly as president; S. P. Arbios, 
vice-president; W. E. Bristol, secre- 
tary, and C. G. Owens, treasurer, the 
meeting was devoted to addresses on 
timely subjects. 

Mr. J. W. Nelson, assistant district 
forester, emphasized the effectiveness 
of local, state and national live stock 
associations in the handling of mat- 
ters relating to the grazing of stock 
He deplored 


the great loss and expense involved 


in the national forests. 


in the prevention and control of for- 
est fires, and added that the appropria- 
tions for this purpose might better be 
used for improving the highways and 
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other facilities of the forest reserves. 
Mr. Nelson was followed by Mr. W. 
B. Rider, assistant state forester, who 
spoke on the work and co-operation 
of his department in preventing and 
fighting grass fires. 
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Dr. A. C. Rosenberger, representing 
the State Veterinary Department, urg- 
ed the need of providing public dip- 
ping stations at various points where 
sheep are handled in order to further 
the work of scab eradication. 





Activities of the Finance Corporations 


LOANS MADE 


Loans to banks and companies hold 
ing live-stock and crop-grower’s pa- 
per have been announced by the cor- 
poration as follows: 


Oct. 4: 
$ 175,868.40 to Chicago institution on Idaho 
live stock 
Oct. 15: 
235.000.00 in North Carolina 
Oct. 19: 
1,000,000.00 to institution with loans on 
live stock in Montana and Wvro- 
ming 
520,000.00 in Georgia 
65,000.00 in Texas 
63,500.00 in Texas 
Oct. 21: 
50,000.00 in Iowa 
Oct. 24: 

9,775.00 in Nebraska 
400,000.00 in North Carolina 
300,000.00 in Arkansas 

10,000.00 in North Carolina 

5,000.00 in Kansas 

Oct. 26: 
100,000.00 in South Carolina 
55,000.00 in Texas 

45,000.00 in Montana 
300,000.00 in New York State 
280,000.00 in South Dakota 
12,000.00 in North Dakota 
25,000.00 in Virginia 

9,600.00 in Nebraska 

Oct. 29: 
75,000.00 in North Carolina 
Nov. 1: 

30,000.00 in Iowa 

17,000.00 in Nebraska 
170,000.00 in South Dakota 
183,000.00 in Minnesota 
532,000.00 in Wyoming 
240,393.00 in Texas 

50,000.00 in North Carolina 
43,250.00 in South Carolina 
500,000.00 in Louisiana 

1,000,000.00 in Louisiana 

Nov. 2: 
32,000.00 in Montana 

213,000.00 in Iowa 
128,000.00 in North Dakota 
45,000.00 in South Dakota 
25,000.00 in Minnesota 
75,000.00 in Missouri 
367,000.00 in Kansas 
50,000.00 in North Carolina 
254,000.00 in Louisiana 
300,000.00 in California* 

j ‘Nov. 4: 
40,000.00 in Minnesota 
30,000.00 in Colorado 
38,000.00 in Missouri 
194,000.00 in South Dakota 
45,000.00 in North Dakota 
128.000.00 in Georgia 
54,700.00 in Texas 
130,000.00 in North Carolina 





Nov. 5: 

85,000.00 in Nevada 

50,000.00 in Iowa 

25,000.00 in Nebraska 

35,000.00 in Wyoming 

128,500.00 in South Dakota 

105,000.00 in North Dakota 

85,250.00 in Texas 

40,000.00 in Georgia 

*This amount was loaned to a co-oper- 
ative association on canned fruits and vege- 
tables. The War Finance Corporation also 
announces under date of November 2nd, 
that “it has been informed that bankers 
and business men in Blackfoot, Idaho, are 
organizing a finance corporation for general 
agricultural and live-stock business, with 
a capital of $100,000"; and that “a similar 
organization, with subscribed capital of 
$200,000, is being perfected by the bankers 
and business men of Tucson, Arizona.” 


LOANS MADE BY STOCK GROW- 
ERS’ FINANCE CORPORATION 





The Stock Growers’ Finance Corpor- 
ation announced itself ready to receive 
applications for loans on July 12th. 
The following table shows the distri- 
bution of loans made from that date 
up to October lst, as to states: 











Texas — .. hcccanere eos 6,471,414.73 
Wyoming . .................. 1,398,020.92 
New Mexico 2.22... 1,393,583.78 
Montana 1,222,065.99 
South Dakota 718,425.43 
Arizona — 2. 671,599.17 
Colwado 2.26 fo 563,508.17 
NRO het Ni oa Se, 508,906.40 
Nebraska .. ..... ener 197 037.66 
OC hr nn te 236,001.80 
North Dakota ‘ 193,477.00 
RE tg te ee ee Ces 171,630.98 
US ooo 104,614.00 
Orishowa 98,202.17 
OGTR 70,000.00 
jwise acsetccnitces 59,000.00 
| Oa ah ae na en aie ene 26,500.00 
REE Rite Fess eh ae 7,800.00 
RMSE: no he 6,825.00 

Se oe oe $14,118,913.20 

Loans in. live-stock sections have 


been made at a more rapid rate since 
the preparation of the above state- 
ment than before that time. 
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REDUCES INTEREST RATES 


In a circular dated November 3p. 
the War Finance Corporation annoy. 
ced a reduction in its interest rates on 
advances to banks for agricultural or 
live-stock purposes, under Section 24 
of the War Finance Corporation Act. 
from 5% per cent to 5 per cent on 
all advances maturing in six months 
or less, without the, privilege of re- 
newal, and on all other advances { 
banks for agricultural or live-stock 
purposes under the above section from 
6 per cent to 5% per cent. 


SHEEP AND GOAT EXHIBIT TO 
GO. INTO NEW MEXICO 


Arrangements to send an exhibit of 
registered Angora goats and sheep into 
the Republic of Mexico, along with the 
special trainload of registered cattle, 
hogs, horses, jacks, etc., that will be 
exhibited in the principal cities of Mex- 
ico during.a six weeks’ tour, beginning 
November 15, have practically been 
completed. Among those contributing 
to this first carload of registered sheep 
and Angora goats to be sent into Mex- 
ico for exhibition purposes and sale, 
are: Chandler P. Raup,; Springfield, 
Ohio (Rambouillet sheep); R. P. Bar- 
nett, Lone Oak, Texas (Oxford Down 
sheep); John A. Ward, Sonora, Texas 
(Angora goats), and the Texas Exper- 
iment Station, Substation No. 14, Son- 
ora, Texas (Angora goats). During 
the Mexican trip the mixed car of 
sheep and Angoras will be in charge 
of Mr. O. L. Carpenter of the Texas 
Experiment Station. Mr. J. E. Boog- 
Scott, chairman of the Texas Live 
Stock Sanitary Commission, will be in 
charge of the train during the tour. 





CALIFORNIA WOOL GROWERS 
CONVENTION 

The annual meeting of the Califor- 
nia Wool Growers Association will be 
held at Fresno, California, Monday, 
November 28th, commencing at ome 
p. m., Monday, November 28th, and 
continuing through Tuesday, the 29th. 

It is earnestly urged by the officials 
of the association that a large number 
of sheep raisers should be present to 
take part in the discussions of the vital 
problems that are facing the industry 
today. 
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SHEEP AWARDS AT THE TEXAS 
FAIR 





The following is a list of the awards 
made in the different breeds of sheep 
at the recent state fair of Texas: 


Shropshires 

Aged Ram—First, second and fourth, 
Heatherhall Farm; third, Goodman; fifth, 
Campbell and Appling. 

Yearling Ram—First, Heatherhall Farm; 
secoud, third and fourth, Goodman. 

Ram Lamb—First and third, Goodman; 
second, P. D. Oats; fourth and fifth, Camp- 
bell & Appling. 

Champion Ram—Heatherhall Farm. 

Aged Ewe-—-First, Heatherhall; second, 
third and fourth, Goodman; fifth, Campbell 
and Appling. 

Yearling Ewe—First and second, Heath- 
erhall Farm; third and fourth, Goodman; 
fifth, Campbell and Appling. 

Ewe Lamb—First and second, Goodman; 
third and fourth, Croxen; fourth, Heather- 
hall Farm. 

Champion Ewe—Heatherhall Farm. 

Best Pen of Three Lambs—First, Good- 
man; second, Croxen; third, Campbell and 
Appling. 

American Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion Special, Best Pen of Four Lambs— 
Goodman, 


Best Flock—First, Heatherhall Farm; 
second, Goodman; third, Campbei & 
Appling. 


Hampshires 

Aged Ram—First and second, Heather- 
hall Farm; third, Smith; fourth, Croxen; 
fifth, Waltmire & Son. 

Yearling Ram—First and second, Bar- 
low; third and fifth, Smith; fourth, Croxen. 

Ram Camb—First and second, Heather- 
hall Farm; third, fourth and fifth, H. C. 
Jarlow. 

Aged Ewe—First and 
Bros.; second, Barlow; 
Heatherhall Farm. 

Yearling Ewe—First and fourth, Barlow; 
second and third, Heatherhall Farm; fifth, 
Smith Bros. 

Ewe Lambs—First and second, Heather- 
hall Farm; third, fourth and fifth, Barlow. 

Champion Ewe—Barlow. 

Best Pen of Three Lambs—First, second, 
third, Barlow; fourth, Smith. 

Best Flock—First, Barlow; second and 
fourth, Heatherhall Farm; third, Smith. 





Smith 
fifth, 


fourth, 
third and 





Lincolns 

Aged Ram—Smith Bros. 

Yearling Ram—Smith Bros. 

Ram Lambs—Smith Bros. 

Champion Ram—Smith Bros. 

Aged Ewe—First and second, Heather- 
hall Farm; third and fourth, Smith. 

Yearling Ewe—First, Heatherhall Farm; 
second and third, Smith Bros. 

Ewe Lambs—First and second, Smith 
Bros. 

Champion Ewe—Heatherhall Farm. 

Best Pen of Lambs—First and second, 
Smith Bros. 





Cotswolds 

Aged Ram—First and second, G. A. 
Mitchell; third, Croxen; fourth, Heatherhall 
Farm, 

Yearling Ram—First and third, Mitchell; 
second, Croxen; fourth, Croxen. 

Ram Lamb—First and second, Mitchell; 
third and fourth, Heatherhall Farm. 

Champion Ram—Mitchell. 

Aged Ewe—First and third, Mitchell; 
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second, Heatherhall Walt- 
mire & Son. 

Yearling Ewe—First and 
ckell; third, Croxen; 
Son. 

Ewe Lamb—First,-third and fourth, Mit- 
chell; second, Heatherhall Farm. 

Champion Ewe—Mitche!l. 

Best Pen of Lambs—First and second, 
Mitchell; third, Heatherhall Farm. 

Best Flock—First and second, Mitchell; 
third, Heatherhall Farm. 

Ewe Lamb—First, third and fourth, Mit- 
chell; second, Heatherhall Farm. 


Farm; fourth, 
second, Mit- 
fourth, Waltmire & 


Dorsets 

Aged Ram—First, Smith; second, Croxen 

Yearling Ram—Smith Bros. 

Ram Lambs—First, Smith; second, Hea- 
therhall; third and fourth, Croxen. 

Champion Ram—Smith Bros, 

Aged Ewe—First, Smith; second, Heath- 
erhall; third, Croxen. 

Yearling Ewe—First, Smith Bros.; sec- 
ond, Croxen. 

Ewe Lambs—First, second and third, 
Smith Bros.; fourth, Croxen: 

Champion Ewe—Smith Bros. 

Champion Pen—First, Smith Bros.; sec- 
ond, Croxen. 

Best Flock—First, Smith; second, Croxen 


Southdowns 

Aged Ram—First, Heatherhall; second, 
Smith Bros.; third, Croxen; fourth, Walt- 
mire & Son; fifth, Mahon. 

Yearling Ram—First, Heatherhall; sec- 
ond, Smith; third, Waltmire & Son; fourth, 
and fifth, Mahon Bros. 

Ram Lamb—First, Mahon Bros.; second, 
Smith Bros.; third, Croxen; fourth, Smith; 
fifth, Croxen. 

Aged Ewe—First and fourth, Heather 
hall Farm; second, Smith Bros.; thifd, Walt- 
mire & Son; fifth, Croxen. 

Yearling Ewe—First and third, Heather- 
hall Farm; second, Smith Bros.; fourth 
Croxen; fifth, Smith. 

Ewe Lamb—First, Smith; second, Heath- 
erhall; third and fourth, Mahon Bros.; fifth, 
Croxen. 

Champion Ram—Heatherhall Farm. 

Champion Ewe—Heatherhall Farm. 

Best Flock—Heatherhall; second, Smith; 
third, Croxen; fourth, Mahon. 

Best Pen of Lambs—First, Mahon Bros.; 
second, Smith Bros.; third, Croxen. 


Oxford Down 

Aged Ram—First, Smith; second and 
fourth, Croxen; third, R. P. Barnett; fifth, 
Waltmire & Son. 

Yearling Ram—First and fourth, Croxen; 
second and fifth, Waltmire; third, Smith 
Bros. 

Ram Lamb—First and fifth, Waltmire 
& Son; second, Heatherhall Farm; third, 
Smith; fourth, Barnett. 

Aged Ewe—First and second, Waltmire; 
third. Smith; fourth, Croxen; fifth, Barnett. 

Yearling Ewe—First and fourth, Croxen; 
second and fifth, Smith Bros.; third, Walt- 
mire. 

Ewe Lamb—First,. second and _ third, 
Smith Bros.; fourth, Waltmire; fifth, Croxen. 

Champion Ram—Croxen. 

Champion Ewe—Croxen. 

Champion Pen of Lambs—First, Smith; 
second, Waltmire; third, Barnett. 

Best Flock—First, Smith; second, 
Croxen; third, Waltmire; fourth, Barnett. 





Karakules 
Alex Albright unopposed in this class. 
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ANGORAS AT THE STATE FAIR OF 
TEXAS 


There was keener competition in the 
Angora goat division at the recent state 
fair of Texas than ever before. There 
were only about 65 head of Angoras 
entered, but most of the classes were 
full and there were evidences of good, 
friendly rivalry among the following 
exhibitors: 

John A. Ward, Sonora, Texas; L. W. 
Riddell, Lingleville, Texas: C. A. Pep- 
_per, San Antonio, Texas; R. P. Bar- 
nett, Lone Oak, Texas; Alex Albright, 


Dundee, Texas; and the Texas Agri- 
Experiment Station, Substa- 


tion No. 14, Sonora, Texas. 


cultural 


“Bob” Davis of Rio Frio, Texas, and 
president of the American Goat Breed- 
ers Association, made the awards to 
the satisfaction of all exhibitors. “Bob” 
is a careful and conscientious judge, 
and in passing on the goats, took into 
consideration constitution and confor- 
mation, in addition to the quality, char- 
acter, and covering of Mohair. Mr. 
Davis in each instance, in a concise but 
clear manner, gave his reasons for the 
respective placings, much to the satis- 
faction of all concerned. 

In the Long Mohair Division, there 
was some very close competition be- 
tween the flocks exhibited by John 
Ward and the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion. Mr. Davis commented most fav- 
orably about these two flocks, both of 
which were in splendid show condi- 
tion. He stated that the fleece of 
Pershing’s Perfection, the champion 
long-haired doe of the show, was the 
best he had ever seen on a goat, and 
complimented Mr. O .L. Carpenter, the 
herdsman at Substation No. 14, who 
had fitted the experiment station ex- 


hibit under direction of Mr. E. M. 
Peters, superintendent of the substa- 
tion. 


The experiment station foundation 
flock of Angoras was selected about 
six years ago from the flocks of Wm. 
Riddell & Sons, and U. S. Grant, of 
Oregon, by the writer. Complete 
breeding records are being kept at 
Substation No. 14 where experiments 
in Angora goat breeding are under 
way. 





Christmas time is approaching. A 
year’s subscription to the National 
Wool Grower makes an interesting as 
well as profitable gift. The. price is 
only $1.50. 
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The Price Trend: 


Wools are slowly strengthening. A 
‘good many mills report having orders 
to occupy them for three months. A 
revival of sweater knitting has sent 
makers of knitting yarns to the mar- 
kets for quarter-blood and_ three- 
eights-blood wools. Some manufac- 
turers are saying that before 1924 talk 
will not be of surplus stocks but of 
shortage. financiers 
have discerned indications of the be- 


Some Eastern 
ginning of a strong upward swing in 
business. Last spring, a British bank- 
er predicted that equilibrium would be 
reached by a succession of booms and 
slumps, each less extreme than the one 
before. 

Killing lambs have held close to the 
average of an unusually steady mar- 
ket. Feeders have advanced both east 
and west and last year’s unfortunate 
feeders seem sure to recover their 
money just where they dropped it. 


Numbers of Sheep: 


Confidence in sheep has been shown 
by numerous operators have 
quietly gained possession of ewe bands. 
Some of those men sold on the high 
turn and figure that they are reinvest- 
ing at the low point. Such operations 
together with a much greater holding 
of ewe lambs means that more sheep 
will be shorn in 1922 than in 1921 in 
the range states. But there are still 
winter months to be passed through. 


who 


No reports have been printed as to 
the size of the 1921 wool clip, but cer- 
tainly it was from 10 to 15 per cent 
below that of 1920. There have been 
heavy losses and liquidation since the 
census count of January 1, 1920. The 
regular first of the year estimates will 
mean much more in the future than in 
the past. Whatever they show next 
January, the number will be much be- 
low what the range country should 
carry and below what is needed to 
market the hay that fails to move even 
at lowered freight rates. 


Cciting Coyotes: 

Any time is a fine time to stop leaks, 
The toll of the coyote is one of the 
worst leaks in our business. Notwith- 
standing isolated reports of increased 
ravages, the battle is going against the 
predatory tribe. To secure and enlarge 
what has been gained needs no money. 
It can be done with a few old animais 
for bait, some time, some headwork, 
and by each owner’s doing a little more 
than his share in getting others to 
join in making the effort a general 


one. Spasmodic or isolated activities 
only make the coyote howl with 
amusement. Persistent poisoning and 


trapping over large areas, that is both 
supported and conducted by every 
sheepman, will decrease the size of this 
leak to small proportions. Sheep rais- 
ers can think and act together far 
enough to curb the coyote. Then the 
same kind of team work will go on to 
stop leaks in our methods of market- 
ing. 
Advertising Virgin Wool Goods: 
Manufacturers of goods made under 
the woolen system report an increased 
demand for virgin wool fabrics. The 
advertising of virgin wool goods by a 
few concerns and the publicity used 
in efforts for legislation have all had 
a good effect. The real root of the 
trouble has largely beén the ignorance 
of the purchasers in regard to the 
merit in and to the 
actual meaning of terms employed in 
advertising and selling shoddy goods. 
Until the needed educational effect can 
be furthered by labelling of fabrics a 
good start can be made through ad- 
vertising to the public as to how and 
where they can be sure of getting “all 
wool” cloth without inferior shoddy. 


woolen goods 





CONVENTION DATES 


The Fifty-seventh Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Wool .Growers 
Association will be held in Salt Lake 
City, Utah, January 9th, 10th and 11th. 
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RAILWAY RATES AND LAEOR 


Wages paid by the railroads are a 
principal factor in making freight 


rates. They also have much to do with 
wage levels in other lines. 
debate that 


The man- 
preceded 
cancellation of the strike of five rail- 
way brotherhoods said to have been 
scheduled for October 31, undoubtedly 
brought us nearer to returning this 


euvering and 


question to a peace-time basis. 

Just how the situation was altered 
cannot be stated by the laymen. It is 
asserted and denied that the Railway 
Labor Board will not render decisions 
on further wage reductions until next 
summer. The roads apparently expect- 
ed to make further and permanent re- 
ductions in rates through further low- 
ering of wages. With the larger ton- 
nage now being hauled less money paid 
for wages should enable the carriers to 
earn what the transportation act spec- 
ified. 

The public seems to agree that labor 
will have a larger share of employers’ 
total earnings than in pre-war- days, 
but unless sufficient earnings remain 
to compensate capital also, then busi- 
ness will stop and employment with 
it. 

The recent trouble served to demon- 
strate clearly the anomalous position 
of the Railway Labor Board as defined 
in the act under which it was created. 
If it is to continue, it must be able to 
compel observation of its decisions and 
also it must be brought into closer 
relation with, if not subordinate to, the 
rate-making body. Through the per- 
sonal influence of the President closer 
contact with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been established but 
only informally. It must be made 
permanent. 

There is a strong element that hopes 
to see failure of partial government 
control of railways lead to establish- 
ment of full government control and 
operation. Unless the present arrange- 
ments lead to better things, it is just 
as likely that the result will be ‘the 
relinquishment of the control now ex- 
ercised and a return to actual private 
operations. 
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REGISTERED PEDIGREES FOR 
RANGE RAMS 


Every ram selling season brings dis- 
cussion of the actual value of registra- 
tion for rams intended for range ser- 
vice. Rams are usually offered as reg- 
istered, eligible for registration, or un- 
registered pure-bred, and rams with 
registration papers to go with them 
frequently bring several dollars per 
head additional on account of that fact. 

No one supposes that what a ram 
will be as a sire is in any way affected 
by whether or not his pedigree has 
been placed on record.’ Ability as a 
breed& is all determined by the blood 
the ram received from his parents and 
by the way he was raised and grown 
out. 

The purpose of registration is to 
show what kind of blood is in the ani- 
mal registered. This is done by show: 
ing the names of the ancestors from 
whom and through whom that blood 
was received. If the sire and dam and 
grandsires and granddams were good 
individuals and produced like themsel- 
ves, that fact adds greatly to the pros 
pects of similar results from the use 
of their immediate descendants. But 
the main purpose of recording pedi- 
grees was and is to make it easier for 
buyers to know what is back of, or 
what blood is in the animals they may 
It was not, and is 
not a proof of really superior breed- 


purchase for use. 


ing, although the fact of registry or 
being from. registered parents may, of 
itself, mean a degree of superiority. 

It is interesting and worth while to 
recall that there was great improve- 
ment of live stock before registration 
began. With the demand for sires from 
parents or 
herds, or flocks, it was found easier 


particular from special 
to employ a secretary to record the 
births of the increase in accepted herds 
and to issue certificates to accompany 
the animals. It is also interesting 
to recall that until this 
breeding and sale of Merino sheep 
in Australia was conducted on the basis 
of private records. In July a move was 


year the 


made looking toward the establishment 
of a flock book for fine-wooled sheep. 
Registration taken by itself means 
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simply this much: that the animal reg- 
istered is descended entirely from flocks 
originally admitted to the books on the 
basis of merit. In the case of most 
breeds of sheep that was fifteen or 
more generations ago. The interven- 
ing crosses may all have been made 
in the same original flock with a con- 
tinued plan and standard or they can 
have been made in the hands of as 
many different men as there are gen- 
erations in the pedigree. If descend- 
ants of animals originally registered 
fell into the hands of a breeder who 
did not produce stock fit to work im- 
provement, then he sold out to some 
one else or stopped registering and 
his stock disappeared from the records. 
In addition to descent from foundation 
stock of merit there is the other value 
in registration itself, that it shows the 
ancestors to have been in the hands of 
breeders who thought their stock good 
enough to justify keeping up the reg- 
istration. These two things mean 
something, but nothing more than has 
been stated as to the value of merely 
knowing that a ram or his parents 
have been recorded. 

As generally issued certificates of 
registration show for sire and dam, 
name or flock number, registration 
number and the name of the person 
who bred them. If one knows or can 
find out what the parents were and 
what they did as breeders it may cause 
him to think either more or less of 
the blood that is in their offsprings. 
If sire and dam were too young to show 
their standing as producers one may 
go back another step to grandparents 
and see what the blood was doing 
there. To do this it will be necessary 
to make inquiry or to consult the reg- 
istration unless tabulated 
A sire has 
a much greater chance than a ewe 


volumes 
pedigrees are obtainable. 


has of achieving a reputation because 
of the large number of his progeny. 
Unless one or both of the grand sires 
are definitely known to have been 
strong breeders of the qualities sought 
for, the pedigree certainly does not 
add to the value of the animal to which 
it belongs. It might even be better 
to take a ram that happens to be un- 
registered if he himself or his sire and 
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dam are known to throw the kind of 
lambs that are wanted. 

It can plainly be seen that the kind 
of study needed in the use of certi- 
ficates of registration can not be given 
where rams are purchased in large 
numbers. It must be given by those 
who buy stud sires to improve the 
character of rams offered for sale if 
the greatest possible progress is to be 
made. The blood that an animal car- 
ries is almost, if not quite, as import- 
ant in determining siring qualities as 
are individual qualities and conforma- 
tion. The registered pedigree makes 
it possible to go as far back in the 
ancestry as is desired in forming an 
estimate of just what the blood stands 
for in any particular sheep. 

But the buyer of a large number of 
range rams cannot safely throw aside 
considerations of pedigree or of blood 
lines because of the fact that registra- 
tion is not proof of good ancestry. He 
needs to know what type and what 
qualities are represented in the blood 
of the rams he buys. They must first 
of all be good and right as individuals 
and if they are superior individuals 
they cannot be very poorly bred. How- 
ever, they may have type and qualities 
that are a result of the mating of dis- 
similar parents and because of that be 
unsuccessful in throwing their own 
What the range ram buyer 
chiefly wants to know about the breed- 


likeness. 
ing of his rams is: first, do they come 
from a flock of the kind that he. wishes 
to have? second, are they truly rep- 
resentative of that flock? and third, 
has the flock been bred for a long time 
with care and along the same lines? 
As things go these queries can usual- 
ly be satisfactorily answered by famil- 
with the 


iarity from year to year 


flocks of ram breeders. In case of ap- 
pearance of new breeders, the blood 
used will have been drawn from the 
older flocks and what the newer man 
accomplishes with it will be shown by 
the uniformity of his offerings in any 
season and from one year to another. 

Pedigrees and certificates of regis- 
tration are essential. They mean a 
great deal to the ram breeder. They 
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mean something to the ram buyer, but 
to the range man the simple fact that 
rams have been registered is not nearly 
sO important as knowing that they 
represent the ideals of good breeders 
and are backed up by blood which un- 
der practical has 


conditions proven 
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capable of producing what is needed 
The registered pedigree is a means to 
an end but it is not of itself an object. 
We do not need less attention to reg- 
istration of range rams, but more ef. 
fort to know really that they 
from the right kind of stock. 


come 





With the Wool Trvde 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


(i. A. 
Wool values are about where they 
were a month ago, as far as the Ter- 


Kidder. ) 


ritory grades are concerned, lait there 
has been a distinct tightening of the 
situation, and the market is in better 
-articul- 
arly gratifying has been the restora- 


shape than for a long time. 


tion of the normal balance between the 
medium and finer grades. 
the 
heard that medium wools, especially 


Earlier in 


season general complaint was 


quarter-bloods, were accumulating. 
There seemed to be no outlet for them, 
manufacturers giving most of their at- 
tention to and 


discrepancy has 


and: fine-medium 
This 
now been corrected in large measure. 

Credit for this wholesale change 
must be given to the knitting yarn 
people, who have been having an ex- 


fine 
staple wools. 


ceedingly big run on their yarns, and 
have been free buyers of all suitable 
wools, whether domestic or foreign. 
The fad for hand knitting seems to 
have no end. Though many wool men 
predict that it will some day stop as 
suddenly as it began, the end is not 
yet in sight. So keen has been the 
demand that mills that have rarely 


gone outside of their regular work 
have turned over some of their ma- 
chinery to hand knitting yarns. They 


are turning out some very creditable 
work and getting a share of the cur- 
rent business. Meanwhile the estab- 
lished knitting yarn people, with well- 
known brands in the retail trade, are 
being crowded. 

From this source has come the best 
demand for the month. In fact, fine 
wools have been rather quiet on the 
whole, being made particularly so by 
comparison with quarter-bloods. For 


most of the month, the goods market 
has been quiet, with the mills getting 
comparatively little new business. Dup- 
licate orders not 
expected, and the situation was not 


were coming in as 


suggestive of a big demand for wool, 
and especially not favorable to serious 
advances in prices. In this particular 
also, the closing days of October saw 
some improvement, with duplicate or- 
ders for both women’s and men’s wear 
coming in in moderate volume. 

It has been remarked that manufac- 
turers have generally been very con- 
servative in their wool purchases this 
This statement must not be 
taken without qualification, for that 
would be misleading, but it is true that 
buying of wool for the current season 


season. 


has followed the orders, rather than 
in anticipation of something to come 
This has given the market a quiet 
tone, following pretty strictly the 
the New York 


Mills have appeared in 


course of events in 
goods trade. 
the market promptly 
were received, 


when orders 
thus confirming the 
general opinion that they were carry- 
ing small stocks of really desirable 
wools, and were not disposed to stock 
heavily under present conditions. 

It begins to look as though some of 
the big fellows had stolen a march on 
their competitors, for there has really 
been some speculative buying of both 
domestic and foreign wools. In the 
latter case, the actual embargo estab- 
lished by the Emergency Tariff has 
made it impossible to import any for- 
eign wools and place them on the 
market. The few lots that have beet 
coming in have been placed in bond, 
for the actual rate of 30 cents a pound 
on clothing wools is prohibitive under 


present market conditions. Americafis 
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have been buying in London and the 
Colonies, and also in South America, 
but this is only in anticipation of the 
passage of the permanent tariff bill. 
Such buyers are gambling on the new 
tariff rates being substantially the 
same as those prescribed by the Ford- 
ney bill as it passed the House, ad 
valorem provision and all. 
Undoubtedly considerable business 
of this kind has been done, and the 
new season in Australia promises to 
be of interest to American buyers. 
One of the curious developments of 
this surprising situation, is the buying 
and selling of wools in bond which 
has been going on lately. This move- 
ment has been helped by the fact that 
some of the Australian wools now 
here were bought some time ago, when 
prices abroad were much lower than 
at present. Therefore, these wools 
look good at the present time. The 
sellers are making a handsome profit, 
while the buyers think they are getting 
a bargain. No prices are named on 
these wools, as both buyers and sellers 
are reticent, but it is suggested that 
shortly they will bé on about the 
basis of the London market, duty paid. 
As previously stated, the feature of 
the month in Territory wools has been 
the steady movement of quarter-blood 
staple. This grade has sold steadily, 
the sweep includjng both 1920 and 


-1921 wools. So keen has been the 


demand from the knitting yarn spin- 
ners, it is said, that some of the manu- 
facturers who will need this grade 
later have been forced into ‘the mar- 
ket in self-defense, and have helped to 
swell the demand. It is a curious fact 
that the demand, which really has been 
very large, and which has done so 
much towards reducing what might 
otherwise have proved to be a burden- 
some accumulation, has made very lit- 
the difference in values. 

Possibly it may be said that prices 
have crystallized, where a month ago 
they were perhaps only in the making. 
At that time, some dealers claimed to 
be asking, and occasionally getting, up 
to 45 cents for their 1921 quarter- 
bloods. Now it is known that this fig- 


ure was only something desired,— 
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something only possible of attainment 
for a very choice lot of high quarters. 
Now 40 cents has been established as 
the market quotation for top lots of 
straight quarter-bloods, with less de- 
sirable wools, and especially the 1920 
wools, selling at 35 to 38 cents. 
Three-eighths-blood.Territories have 
not been over plentiful. In fact, at 
times the scarcity has been so marked 
is to lead dealers to say that this grade 
ought to be a good gamble for a long 
pull as well as the finer grades. Yet 
the end of October finds this grade 
selling at 50 to 53 cents for good lots 
of 1921 wool, and 48 to 50 cents for 


1920 clips. It is hard to get any en- 


couragement from these figures for 
those who have been steadfastly look- 
ing for material advances in wool va! 
ues. 

The position of fine wools has been 
helped, at least theoretically, by the 
erowing scarcity of free Australians 
and other foreign fine wools. The 
last aggregation of Australians in this 
market involves something like 2,000 
bales, including fleeces, pieces and 
scoureds. It is understood that this 
stock is being held for higher prices 
Therefore, manufacturers needing fine 
wools have been forced to turn to 
domestic stocks. Owing to the quiet 
tone to the goods market during the 
month, they have not been obliged to 
buy heavily. Consequently, prices have 
been practically kept down to previous 
levels. 

Good Montana fine staple has recent- 
ly sold at 82 cents clean, and the quota- 
tion for this grade is not above 80 to 
82 cents, though some dealers are still 
talking 85 cents for choice lots of 
strictly fine graded staple wool. For 
staple 80 
The scar- 


the fine and _ fine-medium 
cents is about the market. 
city of staple in this year’s clip has 
led to the extension of the demand for 
so-called French combing wool. Mod- 
ern combing processes have been so 
improved, that many lots of wool that 
were formerly called clothing can now 
be combed on the French combs. 

The matter is handled differently by 
the various dealers. Some grade out 
the “stubby” wool from their clothing 
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clips, and the rest goes for French 
combing. Others actually make three 
grades—fine staple, French combing 
and fine clothing. When a customer 
demands strictly that his purchase shall 
be French combing, he can always get 
it. On the other hand, when the buyer 
is careful to buy only the best lots of 
clothing wool, it can usually be comb- 
ed on the French combs. It is simply 
a question of the length of the staple, 
with the price based on that fact. 

In fleece wools, “baby combing” was 
the term used to distinguish the grade 
in question. Some of the best handlers 
of fleeces no longer grade out baby 
combing, but throw everything below 
Delaines into the clothing pile. In 
some cases when Delaine wool is 
“passed over the board” the wool 
thrown out is classed as baby combing 
and sold as such. The terms “baby 
combing” and “French combing” are 
simply a manufacturing proposition, 
and difficult of application by any one 
but an expert wool grader. Needless 
to say that the value of all fine wools 
largely upon the average 
ength of staple. 

Good French combing Territory 
ols are quoted at 65 to 70 cents, 
while clothing wools are quoted at 63 
to 68 cents. Half-blood staple wools 
to €8 cents. Half-blood staple wools 
are quotable at 65 to 67 cents, though 
the grade is not plentiful and some 
dealers are asking up to 70 cents for 
good lots. Scoured Territories have 
been very scarce, as dealers have found 
no inducement under present condi- 
tions to scour even their less desirable 
Such lots as are obtain- 
able are held at 70 to 75 cents for 


gC ¢ rd Ww or Is. 


greasy clips. 


The bulk of the demand for scoured 
wools,—and some improvement in the 
demand from the woolen mills was 
noted at the end of October,—has been 
satisfied largely from offerings of for- 
eign wools. Some of the dealers have 
been doing a good business in scour- 
reconditioning the wools 


bought at the Government wool auc- 


ing and 


tions, and report a good turn-over at a 
modest profit. In other cases old lots 
of scoured South Americans and other 
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foreign sorts in private hands have 
been dug up and passed along to the 
mills. It is difficult to give stand- 
ard quotations for such wools, as many 
of the lots are off grade, defective, or 
do not conform to standard in some 
other particular. 

Fleece wools have shown relatively 
more strength than Territories, though 
perhaps this was more a readjustment 
of prices than an actual increase in 
values. Ohio fine unwashed Delaines 
have now been firmly established on 
the basis of 35 cents, with good sales, 
sales were 
actually made at 34 to 34% cents. Some 
choice lots are held at 36 cents, though 
no sales are yet reported at that fig- 
ure. Fine, unwashed clothing wool has 
sold at 29 cents, which appears to be 
about the top for actual sales. 


though early in October 


Quarter-blood combing fleeces have 
shared in the knitting yarn demand, 
and prices have been advanced to 25 
cents for good Ohio wools, after hav- 
ing sold at 23%, 24 and 24% cents. 
The three-eighths-blood grade has also 
advanced quite materially, last sales of 
good Ohio wool of this grade being 
made at 27 to 27% cents. One lot of 
high three-eighths -Ohio sold during 
the month at 28 cents, but this was 
extreme. Half-blood staple sold late in 
the month at 31 and 31% cents, for 
good-sized lots in each case. From the 
above it will be seen that Ohio fleeces 
are measurably higher than they were 
a month ago, but dealers say that even 
now they are no more than on a parity 
with Territory wools of similar grade. 

South American wools have been 
moved steadily during the month, act- 
ual sales having included both Monte- 
video and Buenos Aires wools. Prices 
have not materially changed. Promi- 
nent among the sales of the month was 
the transfer of about 8,000 bales of 
Punta Arenas wool, 46s and 50s to 
56s, which is reported to have been 
sold to various manufacturers and 
spinners at 22 to 25 cents. This was 
from the last clip, but a considerable 
volume of Puntas wool from the pre- 
vious clip is still held in this market. 

Catalogues for the Government wool 
auction of November 3 have just been 
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distributed as this is written. Total 
offerings have been increased to 7,000,- 
000 pounds, and will include a small 
proportion of greasy domestic and 
Australian and New Zealand wool. As 
a measure of economy the sale is to 
be held at the Army Supply Base, 
South Boston, all previous sales hav- 
ing been held at Ford Hall, Boston. 

The October series of the London 
wool sales closed October 28th, the 
time having been extended two days on 
account of the demand. Prices for 
Merinos and fine cross-breds were well 
sustained at the advances established, 
especially for all good wools. Inferior 
wools showed some weakness at times, 
but no more than the lack of quality 
justified. The Australian markets are 
much strength, with 
Japan and England competing sharply 
in the Sydney market. Americans are 
buying sparingly of wools suitable for 
this country. The situation in London 
and the Colonies is much improved, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 


also showing 





CHICAGO WOOL SALES 
October sales of wool in Chicago in- 
cluded the following: 
Original bags— 











Montana 24 cents 
oC re 21 cents 
Idaho: ........ 20 cents 
California ..... 20 cents 
| 3, | a 18 cents 
Montana fine clothing 000. 24 cents 
Wyoming fine staple. 22% cents 


Wyoming three-eighths-blood 20 cents 

Utah fine and fine-medium 
I i siicctrcokincdacre bukit 21 cents 

Quarter- blood—Utah, Wyo- 


, 


ming and Idaho...16% to 18 


YZ cents 


/ 


Low quarter-blood—Wyoming, 
Idaho and Montana.....13 to 15 cents 





TEN PER CENT ADVANCE IN 
WOOL PRICES AT GOV- 
ERNMENT AUCTION 


At the government auction held on 
November 3rd, prices averaged consid- 
erably higher than at the October sale. 
The advance is estimated by some of 
the experts at fully 10 per cent. Bid- 
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ding was keen for the few lots of 
greasy domestic wool included in the 
sale, but low. prices prevailed owing 
to the character of the offerings. The 
buying was well distributed among the 
dealers and carpet mills, other mills 
The Am- 
erican Woolen Company took only a 


buying only very sparingly. 


few lots and the other manufacturers 
generally withheld their bids. 

The withdrawals were less than 4 
per cent and the bulk of these were in 
the Australian cross-breds. Evidently 
the government limits on these wools 
were far above the buyers’ ideas. On 
the rest of the offerings, however, the 
reserve figures were practically ignor- 
ed and the bidding was spirited and 
well sustained to the end. 

The trade is much encouraged over 
the success of the sale as indicating 
a decided improvement in the wool 
market here. The government’s stocks 
of pulled wools are about exhausted, 
but South Americans, both greasy and 
scoured, are in ample supply. Total 
stocks are now about 26,000,000 
pounds. H. A. Kidder. 





EMERGENCY TARIFF EXTENDED 


Following the appearance of grow- 
ers before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, November 8th, the Senate pass- 
ed the bill extending the Emer- 
gency Tariff, but amended it to con- 
tinue in effect until the permanent tar- 
iff law should be enacted, instead of 
expiring February Ist. It is thought 
that the House will concur in_ this 
change. 


DEMAND FOR EWE LAMBS 





As an indication of the faith of the 
sheepmen in the future there has de- 
veloped in Idaho and Oregon an in- 
sistent demand for cross-bred ewe 
lambs. The price has ranged from $4 
to $5 per head, with the supply not 
nearly equal to the demand. The sav- 
ing of desirable ewe lambs can con- 
tinue for several years before we have 
replaced the old ewes and have again 
stocked up to normal. E. R. M. 





pr 
On 
lit 











1921 


November, 


CHICAGO 


November found the lamb market on 
practically the same basis as early 
October, sheep values having gained a 
little meanwhile. Supply was of lib- 
eral volume and, at intervals, a case of 
more or less acute indigestion devel- 
Ten principal markets received 
about 1,480,000 head during October, 
compared with 1,390,000 in 1920. The 
Chicago run was 543,433 head against 
427 403 last year. 


kets were filled with natives, the price 


1 
oped. 


As all Eastern mar- 


performance was by no means discred- 


itable, a strong undertone developing 


whenever saturation was eliminated. 
Trouble was encountered during the 
< when a glut of natives des- 
that 


week delivered 50,000 head, while over 


\ 
third weel 
cended on Chicago. Monday of 


400,000 reported around the ten-market 


circle during the week. Trade was on 
the highway to comparative prosperity 
when this occurred and showed signs 
of recuperation the 


moment supply 


pressure was released. Feeders were 
free buyers all through the month, so 
that what trouble developed was solely 
attributed to the periodical glut of na- 
tives. Fifty per cent of these were 
not eligible to bids within $1 per hun- 
dredweight of the top, thousands sell- 
ing at $6@6.50—prices that did not 
justify production. A few choice lambs 
realized $9 to $9.35 during the month, 
thin Westerns reaching $8. Few weth- 
ers passed $5.50 and only an occasional 
bunch of ewes 


better, 


was eligible to $5, or 


Comparative conditions, November 
1, with comparisons in recent years, 


follow: 


—Sheep—— ——Lambs—— 
Top Bulk Top Bulk 

1921 ..... $6.25 $3.75@ 5.50 $9.35 $8.00@ 9.15 
1920... 9.00 6.50@ 8.25 13.75 12.75@13.50 
1919 ....... 9.50 7.25@ 9.15 14.60 13.50@14.20 
1918 ....... 11.50 9.50@10.75 16.50 15.50@16.25 
3 11.25 9.50@10.85 16.40 15.25@16.00 
BORG ssc 8.35 7.00@ 8.10 10.85 9.75@10.65 
BOLD cm 6.25 5.25@ 6.00 9.15 8.00@ 9.00 


30th grass and fed Western lambs 
stopped at $9.35 during the month, a 
few choice natives making that figure. 
Bulk of the Western lambs realized 
$8.40@9; natives, $8@8.65, although 
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October Record of the Lamb and 


thousands of common and mediocre na- 
tives had to be content with prices 
ranging from $5 to $7. Bulk of native 
including ewes, sold at $3@ 
4.50; Westerns, $4.65@5.50, and yearl- 
ings, $6.35@7. 

Comparative prices October 1 
November 1 f 
Good to 


sheep, 


and 
follow: 
choice 


LAMDS 2. scence $8.50@ 9.00 $8.75@ 9.35 
Medium to good... 7.25@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.75 


) 
Culls and common 4.50@ 7.00 5.50@ 7.50 





Handy weight 
VORTTMEE  ccmesstnes 5.25@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.75 
Heavy yearlings .. 4.75@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.25 
‘ 


Medium yearlings 5.00@ 6.75 5.75@ 
Good to choice 

WOQUHGTS: 6: ccoacs 4.50@ 5.50 5.00@ 6.25 
Medium to good 





wethers ....... . 3&49@ 4.50 4.40@ 5.00 
(@od to choice 

CWS  cccccccosccrrerscorereccsrsese 4.00@ 4.75 4.50@ 5.50 
Medium to good 

CWOS: gc. sormncntres 3.00@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.50 
PRRIIEROIE ccrcscccsscscssnetancer 2.25@ 2.50 2.25@ 2.75 
Feeding lambs ..... 6.00@ 7.25 6.50@ 8.00 
Feeding yearlings 4.50@ 4.75@ 6.25 


Feeding wethers .. 3.50@ 


a 
—) 
bh Ow > 


) 
3.75@ 4.50 
> 
} 


> 0 > 


Feeding CWeS ow. 2.254 25 2.504 50 
Breeding ewes ..... 3.25@ 6.25 3.50@ 6.50 


The First Week 


During the week ending October 7, 
377,000 head reported at the ten prin 
compared with 416,000 
the previous week and 599,000 the cor- 
responding week of 1920. 


native lambs was sharply curtailed at 


cipal markets, 
Supply of 


all markets, creating a hope, if not con- 
viction, that the big run from that 
quarter was over. No sharp advances 
were scored, but a general advance 
of 25 cents per hundredweight was 
effected. The market went on an ap- 
parently healthy basis and an 
killer’s 


easy 
clearance was made, actions 
liscrediting contention that the dressed 
market was sticky. Fat Western 
lambs reached $9.10, bulk of the desir- 
able Westerns going to killers at $8.25 
(8.85, with more above $8.50 than be- 
low. Choice native lambs reached $9, 
city butchers taking the pick of the 
crop at $8.75@8.90, but the practical 
limit with packers was $8.50. A com- 
mon price for good natives on that ac- 
count was $8, cull natives being ap- 


praised at $5.50@6. Choice fed West- 


ern yearlings touched $7 late in the 
week and good two-year-old Western 
wethers reached $5.25. 


Fat Western 


Sheep Markets 


ewes were too scarce to make a set of 
quotations, the 
handyweights 


for 

although 
Killers and 
shippers paid $3@3.75 for fat native 
ewes, 150 pounds and over, a little ex- 


best price paid 
$4.75, 


more money was quotable. 


being 


port demand developing competition 
on this kind. Cull ewes sold from $2.75 
down, with thin canners going as low 
as 50 cents per hundredweight. Feeder 
buyers were more numerous than late 
in September. They strenuously re- 
sisted the upward trend of prices, al- 
though demand from killers for second 
cuts of Westerns was sufficient to put 
$7(@7.25 


on 25 cents, taking most of 
the desirable thin Western lambs, $7.50 
being paid in a Good 
$¢@6.25, 


ewes at 


few instances. 
yearlings sold at 
wethers at $4.15@4.25, 


$2.75@3.25, females capable of raising 


feeding 


and 


Breed- 
ing ewes were in demand at $4.50@ 
5.75, according to age and condition, 
good Western 


quotable to $6.50, nominally. 
The Second Week 


received 387,000 head 
during the week ending October 15. 


another lamb reaching $3.50. 


yearling ewes being 


Ten markets 
The first half of the week the trend 
of prices was upward, especially on 
killing grades, Western consignments 
Later in 
the week the proportion of killing stuff 


carrying long feeder ends. 


increased arresting the advance, which 
was 35 cents per hundredweight on 
most of the offering, compared with 
the close of the previous week. Choice 
Western lambs reached $9.35, fat na- 
tives went to shippers and city butch- 
ers at $9.25, the bulk of the desirable 
lambs selling at $8.50@9.10, with culls 
grades at $5.50@6, and 
pee-wee natives selling as low as #4. 
Fat handyweight yearlings at $7@7.25 
were 25 cents higher, odd bunches ma- 
king $7.50. A few choice wethers 
reached $6, the bulk selling at $5.25@ 
5.75. For fat ewes prices ranged from 
$4.50 down, extreme weight being peg- 
ged at $3. Feeder buyers were num- 
erous, advancing thin Western lambs 
25 cents. A movement to the country 


and common 
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of considerable volume developed at 
$7.50@7.75. <A string of 600 head of 
75-pound feeding yearlings went to 
the country at $6.35, desirable feeding 
wethers costing $4.50. Demand for 
breeding ewes diminished owing to the 
advanced season, a few desirable lots 
of aged stock being picked up at $5@ 
5.50. Feeding ewes went out at $2.75 
(@3.25, stock suitable for another breed- 
ing getting the high figure. 


The Third Week 


The big run of the month developed 
during the week ending October 22, 
408,000 head reaching the ten markets. 
Over 50,000 reported at Chicago on 
Monday, the record for the year. This 
started prices down hill as though the 
skids had been lubricated for the occa- 
sion. Fat lambs and yearlings declined 
75 cents to $1 per hundredweight, spots 
showing more while 
sheep and feeding lambs lost 25 cents, 
The best fat lambs declined from $9.35 
to $8.25, common and medium grades 
about 50 cents, 
largely at $5@5.50. 


depreciation, 


losing culls selling 
No yearlings in 
load lots were available, but a deck of 
good 92-pound Montanas realized $6.50, 
compared with $7.50 for a straight cut 
the previous week. Montana two-year- 
old wethers, averaging 105 pounds, sold 
at $5.50 and choice 98-pound native 
ewes at $4.90, bulk of the fat native 
ewes going at $3.25@4.25. Feeding 
lambs were in healthy demand all week 
at a 25-cent decline, desirable thin 
Western stock selling at $7@7.50, with 
picked lots at $7.75. Feeding yearlings 
went out at $5.75@6.35, no aged thin 
wethers being available. Feeding ewes 
changed hands at $2.75@3.50, a few 
breeding ewes going to the country 


at $5@5.25. 
The Feurth Week 


During the week of October 29, 
about 316,000 head reached the ten 
principal markets, compared with 286,- 
000 the corresponding week of last 
year. This decrease in supply coupled 
with a much smaller proportion of fat 
lambs in the run, gave the selling side 
an advantage. Each session scored 
slight gains, with the net result that 
before the end of the week most of 
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the loss of the previous week was re 

paired. Fat lambs were 75 cents higher 
generally and in spots more; sheep 25 
@50 cents; feeder lambs advancing 50 
cents early in the week, but losing 
most of it later. Choice range lambs 
reacted to $9.25 on shipping and $9 on 
packer account, bulk of the desirablé 
lamhs making $8.40@8.90, with cull na- 

tives mainly at $6@6.25. Yearlings 
averaging around 100 pounds made $7 
(7.25, lighter-fleshed stock realizing 
$6.50@6.75. Range wethers were on 
a $5.50@5.75 basis, a string of mixed 
yearlings and two’s realizing $6.10. 
Choice light ewes sold at $5.50, but $5 
was practically the limit on female 
stock, bulk of the native ewes selling 
at $3.75@4.75, with extreme weight at 
$3.50, or less. Feeding lambs sold ase 
high as $8, although that figure was 
hard to get, $7.75 being a popular price 
with country buyers, and $7.50@7.60 
taking most of the second cuts of 
Western lamb bands. Feeding yearl- 
ings were scarce, $6 taking a desirable 
kind; choice up to $6.25; good feeding 
ewes in limited numbers going out at 
$2.75@3.50. 

October prices of fat lambs figured 
slightly under the weak level of Sep- 
tember, and about $3.80 lower than a 
year ago. Sheep made an average gain 

of about 60 cents per hundredweight 
over September and were approximate- 
ly $1.75 per hundredweight lower than 
a year ago. 
Top prices of lambs for October this 
- and in recent years, follow: 





NN sicsscirencritcaoih $7.20 
1909 .... 7.50 
1908 .... 6.65 
1907 ..... 7.65 
1906 ..... 8.00 
1905 .... 8.00 
1904 .... 6.25 
1908 .... 6.00 
1902 .... 6.15 
1901 ... ww 5.25 
ROU saicensinecisiniesten 5.75 


The ten-month run of sheep and 
lambs at twenty markets this year is 
approximately 13,600,000, against 13,- 
077,000 in 1920, and 15,667,000 in 1919. 
The seven principal markets have re- 
ceived 10,123,000, compared with 9,- 
349,000 last year, 12,001,000 in 1919; 
10,177,000 in 1918; 8,489,000 in 1917; 
9,822,000 in 1916, and 9,342,000 in 1915 
—a seven-year average of 9,863,000. 
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OMAHA 


The marketing of sheep and lambs 
at Omaha during the past month has 
been on a rather moderate scale but has 
differed from the average October sup- 
ply in several respects. Range runs 
have been smaller than usual this year 
and the proportion of fed and native 
lambs in the receipts has shown a de- 
cided increase. Sheep have been rela- 
tively scarce, and the market for ewes 
and yearlings has been less clearly 
outlined than the trade in lambs. 

Values on the various classes of 
stock have fluctuated within a narrow 
range and while tone to packing de- 
mand failed to develop urgency at any 
time during the month, prices were 
fairly well maintained. Fat lambs are 
selling about 50 cents higher than a 
month ago, fat sheep show an ad- 
vance of 50@75 cents and feeding 
lambs are also 50@75 cents higher for 
the month, 

Good corn-fed lambs, Idaho wheat- 
fields and fat range Westerns are 
bringing $8.50@8.75, with $9 a quot- 
able limit on something strictly choice. 
Fed shorn lambs and extra good na- 
tives are worth up to $8.50. Packers 
are getting no killing lambs of conse- 
quence under $8.25 at the 
time. Good to choice fat ewes are 
quoted at $4.50@5.00, aged wethers up 
to $5.25@5.50 and a few fat yearlings in 
handy weights have reached $6.25@ 
6.50. 

The October trade in feeding lambs 
was featured by a rather conservative 
country demand and a slightly higher 
trend to prices. Good feeder lambs 
that are now bringing $7.50@7.75 had 
to sell at $7.25@7.40 a month ago. Good 
feeding ewes have advanced to $3.25 
(@3.50. The movement of feeders to 
the country from this market during 
October amounted to 148,919 head, as 
compared with an October output of 
230,882 last year. 

Omaha receipts of sheep and lambs 
last month were 314,223 head, as com- 
pared with a total of 328,298 head the 
same month last year. 

Current quotations on sheep and 
lambs are about as follows: 

Fat lambs, good to choice..$8.50@9.00 


present 
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Novem! yer, 1921 


Fat lambs, fair to good.......... 8.00@8.50 
Feeder lambs, good to choice 7.50@7.75 


Feeder lambs, fair to good... 7.00@7.50 
EID <wipssucuasicaiteteuiceoiocen 5.25@6.25 
Fat yearlings ........... cedinsind .. 9.90@6.50 
OCIVOTS eset tere eerest 4.75@5.50 
RCS suite ccatauncatamesscane 3.75¢@5.00 


2.75@3.50 
1.00@2.50 


Feeder ewes 
Cull ewes .......... 








KANSAS CITY 


The October sheep market created 


more confidence among flockmasters 
than any month since the market start- 
The 


month started with an advance, broke 


ed on the pre-war adjustment. 


rather sharply the second week and 
in the last ten days pulled out to a 
50-cent net advance on fat lambs, a 
25 to 50-cent net gain on fat sheep 
and a 75 to $1 rise on feeding lambs. 
the 


time and there was no period during 


Demand here was active entire 
the month when any glutted condition 
was reported. The last ten days of 
the month developed the interesting 
fact that corn-belt and Colorado feed- 
ers are short on thin lambs and that 
if feeding operations, in any section, 
attain anything like normal propor- 
tions feeders will have to make abnor- 
mal purchases in November. 

Shortly after the first of the month 
fat lambs sold up to $9, ewes $4.85 and 
wethers $5.50. There was a sharp break 
with tops on lambs going down to 
$8.25, and ewes $4.15. On the close 
good to choice lambs sold at $8.50 to 
$9.25, ewes $4.50 to $5, wethers $5.25 
to $5.50, and feeding lambs $7.50. to 
$7.75. 
be few fat lambs reach markets from 
the range country in November. At 
the take higher 
prices to attract lambs that are on feed 
and doing well in the corn belt, so it is 
evident that the November run will be 
light. 


Indications are that there will 


same time it will 


Killers took a larger per cent and 
feeders a smaller per cent of the 
October run than in any similar month 
in a number of years past. From the 
killer’s angle there was a quick over- 
turn in mature mutton as well as 
dressed lamb, and the per cent of the 
carcasses that went into coolers was 
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small. It is the general opinion of well 
informed live-stock men that the sheep 
industry has rounded the period of de- 
pression in much better shape than 
cattle and that the entire industry will 
regain a firm footing in the year 1922. 

October receipts were 197,639 head, 
or 52,124 than the 
month in 1920. However, the 
run in October last year was below the 


more arrived in 


same 


average of the preceding October of 
Practically all the 
offerings came from Colorado, Utah, 


Idaho. CF 


the past five years. 


and 





DENVER 

A sharp falling off in the receipts of 
sheep on the Denver market for the 
month of October this year as com- 
pared to one year ago, indicates the 
shortage of sheep and lambs on the 
ranges of the West, and presages a 
light run for the balance of the sea- 
son. Receipts for the month were only 
336,492 as compared to 565,850 in 
1920. A strong demand for 
all classes of sheep and lambs forced 


October, 


prices upward, especially in the feeder 
end of the trade. Those feeders who 
refused to purchase early in the sea- 
son, are now paying more than $2 per 
hundredweight more for their feeding 
lambs than they would have had to 
pay in September. A great many 
feeder buyers from Eastern corn-belt 
states as well as from Colorado points 
were on the market during the month, 


and large numbers of lambs went to 


Ten-Month Sheep Supply 
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feed lots from the Denver market. 
Feeding lambs that sold at $6.25 to 
$6.75 early in the month found ready 
sale at $7 to $7.50 at the close. Fat 
lambs sold at $8 to $8.10 on October 
1, were bringing $8.50 on the 31st. Fat 
ewes also show some advance, selling 
at $4 to $4.25, whereas they 
brought around $3.75 to $4 one month 
Northern Colorado feeders are 
not expected to feed within 50 per cent 
as many sheep and lambs this year as 


how 


ago. 


usual. They ate now getting into the 
game, taking 
what they can get and are expected to 
be in the market at Denver for all of 


buying however, and 


feeding lambs available during Novem- 
ber. W. N. Fulton. 


LAMBS ON FEED 


Southern Idaho feeders have pur- 
chased over 100,000 feeding lambs this 
fall at prices ranging from 5% to 6 
cents. As the number is less than a 
year ago, a large quantity of feed 
not be On alfalfa and 
beet-top pasture, these lambs will put 
on a gain of twelve to twenty pounds 
during the feeding period of from 60 
to 80 days and should return the feed- 
a fair margin of profit. 


E. R. M. 


will utilized. 


ers 





Are you planning to be at the Wool 


Growers Annual Convention? Mar- 
keting problems will occupy the chief 
center of interest. Remember the 


dates, January 9th, 10th and 11th. 


Sheep and lamb receipts, subject to official figures, at the principal mar- 


kets of the United States for the first ten months of 1921 with comparisons, 


follow: 


SHEEP—TEN MONTHS 


Markets. 
Chicago .. 
Kansas City 
Omaha ... 
St. Louis 
St. Joseph 
Sioux City 
St. Paul 
Denver ... 
Fort Worth 
Buffalo ... 
































Totals .. 
Net increase—446,068. 














1921 1920 Inc. Dec. 
3,994,685 3,230,517 764,168 enctsianaepanneblp 
1,564,500 1,460,800 103,700 saaiscialonoa 
2,439,700 2636900 cides 97,200 

551,800 511,200 40,600 sunienioue 
802,700 731,900 70,800 
216,700 286,400 etapa 69,700 
497,300 508,200 10,900 
1,125,900 1,613,100 ecanaoaiaiooe 487,200 
302,000 380,900 sscansileciniab 78,900 
846,400 635,700 210,700 
12,341,685 11,895,617 1,189,968 743,900 
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THE WOOL GROWERS COMMIS- 
SION COMPANY—SOME 
OPINIONS 


I had the pleasure of accompanying 
a shipment of our sheep which were 
sold on the Omaha markets about the 
26th, 27th and 28th of September. This 
shipment was consigned to the Wool 
Growers Commission Company, of 
which Mr. A. J. Knollin is general man- 
ager. 

[ accompanied this shipment myself, 
partially for the purpose of determin- 
ing how the sheep were handled by 
this company; and I can say the or- 
ganization is a good one. Mr. Nolan, 
the salesman at Omaha, is a very high- 
class man, a hard worker, and he stands 
well with the packers and feeders. 

We had been told by the other com- 
mission houses that the Wool Growers 
Commission Company was not able to 
dispose of their feeders because all the 
other commission houses were against 
them, but I found absolutely the con- 
trary. During the time I was there 
at least 60 to 70 per cent of the feeder 
lamb buyerg were in Mr. Nolan’s sec- 
tion and it was impossible for him to 
While I was 


there he had some fifty cars per day, 


fill the orders he received. 


of which a liberal portion was feeder 
lambs, and each day they were cleaned 
up very nicely, not a sheep being held 
over. I feel sure the packers are with 
us in this fight, if it is a fight; but I 
do not figure it that from our 
standpoint, as we are only trying to 
get our business closer to the men 
who buy—both the packers and feed- 
ers—and to deliver our sheep at a rea- 
sonable cost. 


The Wool Growers Commission 
Company saved us $10 per car com- 
mission on all of our stuff and the 
feeder buyers who bought saved $20 
per car. When I say $10 per car I 
mean we saved $10 per car from what 
the rates were last year and what they 
undoubtedly would have remained this 
year had it not been for the National 
Wool Growers taking up this ques- 
tion and organizing a new company. 

I think every sheepman who has any 

_Sheep to sell on these markets should 


way 
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patronize the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company. If we are ever going 
to accomplish anything we certainly 
must stand together on such a ques- 
tion ag this. Undoubtedly if all the 
sheep had gone to the Wool Growers 
Commission would 
have been a saving of several hundred 
thousand dollars to the growers. It 


Company there 


also means a great saving to the feed- 
ers because they have the same ad- 
vantage of buying as the packers. This 
places our commission house in a good 
clean position for the reason that it is 
not buying and selling the same man’s 
Of course, we are told that the 
commission not do 
this, and technically speaking, they do 


sheep. 
other houses do 
not, but they buy and sell to one an- 
other whereas the Wool Growers Com- 
mission Company does only straight 
selling. I feel no commission house 
can sell my sheep and buy them for a 
feeder and do justice to me and justice 
to him. 

For these reasons I am certainly in 
favor of the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company and feel we owe a great 
deal to Mr. A. J. Knollin as he has 
given up practically all of his other 
business to enter this field largely in 
the interest of the wool growers. I 
feel that every sheepman, where it is 
possible for him to do so, should cer- 
tainly send his the Wool 
Growers Commission Company. 


sheep to 


Austin Bros. Association. 
By Thomas Austin, Manager. 


OK 


Our banks at Lewistown, Montana, 
had insisted upon our shipping the ewe 
lambs from our flocks this season, as 
well as everything we had, owing to 
the fact that we were somewhat in- 
debted to them. I called their atten- 
tion to an article in the September Na- 
tional Wool Grower by Mr. A. J. Knol- 
lin, manager of the Wool Growers 
Commission Company, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and after reading this article, they 
admitted that they could see where 
they were in the wrong, and for me to 
hold my ewe lambs over for another 
season. 


I also wish to corroborate Mr. A. J. 
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Knollin’s statement in the article jn 
the September number of the National 
Wool Grower in reference to market- 
ing sheep on the Chicago market (| 
having had twelve years’ experience on 
that market myself) and am thorough- 
ly satisfied that his statement is true 
to the letter. 

’ I want to say that the Wool Grow- 
ers Commission Company just sold the 
wether end of our lambs, and that we 
are highly pleased with their work. 
We are thoroughly satisfied that there 
are very few, if any, commission firms 
in the Union Stock Yards of Chicago 
that could have done equally as well. 

C. E. Long. 





I am pleased to note that our friend, 
Charles Shurte, is on the job selling 
sheep for the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company. They are fortunate in 
being able to get Mr. Shurte’s services 


because of their expanding business. 


Men of Shurte’s ability are very 
necessary, and there are not many of 
them. He began selling my _ sheep 
when he was with the Mallory Com- 


mission Company a great mat 


ly years 
ago and has sold everything that | 
ever shipped to Chicago since. I re- 
gard him as an exceptionally level 
headed and conservative salesman. 
E. O. Selway. 





SENATOR STANFIELD MAKES 
BIG PURCHASE 


It is reported, that during the last 
recess of Congress, Senator Stanfield 
purchased from 500,000 to 800,000 head 
of ewe lambs, at an aggregate pur- 
chase price of approximately $2,000,- 
000. The purchase was made for the 
purpose of restocking the flocks of the 
Stanfield Sheep Company, which has 
its head office at Weiser, Idaho, and 
utilizing a large supply of feed held 
by the company. Swift & Co., it is 
said, advanced the purchase money, 
but the Stanfield company hopes to se- 
cure a loan of an amount from the War 
Finance Corporation to satisfy partial- 
ly at least the sums obtained from 
Swift & Co. G.N. A. 
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WHAT WOOL GROWERS HAVE 
LEARNED FROM THE CALI- 
FORNIA FRUIT GROWERS 


I was very much interested in the 
article by James C. Knollin in the 
October Wool Grower on “What Can 
Wool Growers Learn from the Califor- 
nia Fruit Growers,” and in the editor- 
jal note inviting discussion on the sub- 
ject, particularly as this association is 
marketing the wool and mohair of 
1,800 members under the California 
contract plan. We understand that the 
newly organized Texas association is 
doing likewise, so evidently some wool 
growers have learned a lesson from the 
success which has attended the opera- 
tion of the California 
commodity marketing associations. 


co-operative 


Articles on the organization and 


methods of the Oregon Wool and Mo- 
hair Growers Co-operative Association 
have already appeared in these columns 
so it is only necessary to mention brief- 
ly our marketing methods’ which 
have thus far given success. A recent 
circular which we have gotten out dis- 
cussed two ways of marketing wool 
which are as follows: 


No. 1—The old way—humorously called the 
“The Independent Way.” 


1. In the past the farm wool grower at 
shearing time did not sell his wool—he 
took such offers as were made him. 


2. He did not know its grades or val- 
ues, he was not familiar with market re- 
quirements, and he made a single wool sale 
each year with a person who made many 
sales daily and who was familiar with woo! 
markets and values. 

3. Wool prices were kept down by grow- 
ers all selling at shearing time, thus glut- 
ting the market. Wool prices were depress- 
ed at shearing time until the wool had all 
passed from the growers’ hands. When in 
“strong hands,” the price usually advanced. 

4. The wool was sold ungraded in the 
original bag on the basis of the lowest 
grades in the sack. Buyers do not care to 
take chances and must buy on the basis of 
a low enough grade to protect themselves 
against anything that may be in the sack. 

5. The grower did not know that there 
was a spread in value of the different 
grades. Present prices range from 8 cents 
for low coarse braid wools to 24 cents for 
fine staple wools. The grower usually sold 
all wool at a flat price per pound regardless 
of grade. 

6. Small wool growers sold to traveling 
buyers, junk peddlers, country stores or 
country warehouses, who may have turned 
it over to larger warehouses or buyers, who 
in turn may have sold it to mills or to the 
large wool merchants in Boston and Phila- 
delphia. There were several handling ex- 
penses, some of which could be profitably 
eliminated. 
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7. The grower did not know shrinkages. 
His wool may have brought 15 cents, which 
on a basis of 55 per cent shrinkage, would 
show a clean cost of 33% cents per pound. 
As a matter of fact it may have a shrinkage 
of only 50 per cent, which at the same clean 
price should have netted him 17 cents in 
the grease. 


8. His wool may have been prepared 
for the market in a bad condition, tied with 
binder twine, dirty and chaffy. He may 
have mixed his bright wools with tags and 
locks which stained the good wools and 
lowered their value. The buyer recognizing 
the condition and in order to protect him- 
self, penalized and docked the lot sufficiently 
to cover all costs of putting the wool in 
merchantable condition. This has usually 
been done by lowering the offering price 
per pound. 


9. Buyers operating in badly mixed 
wools sometimes found it advisable to set 
a flat price for the whole district sufficiently 
low to cover all the bad, taggy, frowsy, 
stained, weak stapled wools which were pur- 
chased. As a result careful growers of good 
clean wools were penalized unjustly but un- 
avoidably under the old system for the short- 
comings of a few careless growers. 


These are a few defects of the old way. 
There are others. 


No. II. The New Way—called “The Asso- 
ciation Way.” 

1. The growers maintain their own sell- 
ing agency. 

2. Each. grower’s wools are carefully 
graded and he receives credit for the exact 
number of pounds of each grade -which he 
has. 

3. Wools are graded and weighed by 
United States licensed certified graders and 
weighers, and grading is done in accordance 
with commercial requirements. 

4. Wools are combined in large saleable 
lines attractive to mill buyers. 


5. Dirty, stained or discolored wools 
are scoured, which greatly enhances their 
value, 

6. Wools are stored and insured in a 
warehouse licensed under the U. S. Ware- 
house Act. 


ed 


7. Wools are sold direct to mills and 
Eastern wool merchants by the association 
and useless and expensive handlings elimin- 
ated. 

8. Wools are baled and prepared for 
market in a strictly merchantable condition. 

9. If necessary to ship east baled wool 
can be shipped for $1.25 and $1.66, while 
the sacked grease wool rate is $2.41 per 
hundredweight. 

10. The association’s selling office is 
at all times closely in touch with the wool 
trade, familiar with market conditions, and 
in possession of the latest market quotations 
and current sales reports. 

11. The association knows shrinkages of 
members’ wools and can thus get full value 
for wool sold. Sample bales are scoured 
and shrinkage accurately ascertained. 

12. The association is strictly co-oper- 
ative, directed by a board of fifteen directors. 
Fourteen are wool growers elected by the 
membership and one is appointed by the 
Bureau of Markets. 


13. The association finances growers by 
means of U. S. graded wool warehouse re 
ceipts on the basis of actual value of the 
graded wools. 
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14. The association feeds wool into the 
market in an orderly manner and sells in 
accordance with market. requirements 
throughout the entire season. 


15. The growers contract to market 
their wools for five years through their own 
association. This guarantees the unity of 
the organization and enables it to offer a 
fairly uniform quantity of wool each year 
to its customers. . 

Now readers of the National Wool 
Growers are principally range sheep- 
men and they may say—“that’s all very 
well for the small farm flockers, but 
such co-operative methods won’t do for 
usrange men.” Theremay be some truth 
in this, but there is also some fallacy 
in the statement. Some range men 
have been told, and truthfully so, that 
range clips were so even as to need 
practically no grading, or at the most 
just the throwing out of occasionally 
coarse, short or off fleeces. While this 
was true formerly and while the bulk 
of range wools were, perhaps, “origi- 
nal bag” wools, the wool trade knows 
that this season the grading of range 
clips had to be resorted to more than 
ever before. If this is so and continues 
to be so, the majority of range men 
will profit by grading, though, perhaps, 
not to the extent that farm flock men 
profit. We know of one range clip of 
39,000 pounds, 30,000 pounds of which 
went in two grades and the other 9,000 
pounds in seven grades. If this had 
been marketed in the original bag by 
the grower on the range who shall say 
what the result would have been as 
far as the actual value of wool is con- 
cerned. It is our firm belief, horne out 
by experience, that range men will 
profit hy the grading and systematic 
marketing of their wools by co-oper- 
ative associations just as much as do 
the farm flock growers in our associa- 
tion, and the 12,000 range and farm 
flock men who compose the Canadian 
Co-operative Wool Growers, Limited. 


Some range men have raised the 
question that as it costs so much more 
to grade and market smaller clips they 
would be handicapped by having the 
same expense assessed against them. 
This is not so with our association, at 
least, for we have a division for range 
sheepmen in which the expense is ad- 
justed to the exact cost of handling 
range wools in large lots. 
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In the course of financing and handl- 
ing wools for range men we found a 
large number who prided themselves 
on their knowledge of wool grades, 
shrinkages, etc. But, unfortunately, 
when these same men’s judgment was 
tested by actual grading, scouring and 
marketing information it was found to 
be faulty in many instances. As an ex- 
ample, let me quote the experience 
which occurred at a recent sealed bid 
country sale of range clips. Among the 
many clips sold was one which brought 
164 cents and topped the sale in grease 
price, and another large clip which 
sold for 13 cents. Those in the wool 
trade familiar with the shrinkage and 
quality of the wools of this district and 
knowing the latest market quotations 
knew that this 16%4-cent clip was a 
good bargain, purchased at less than 
value, and that it showed a nice profit 
for the buyer. We also knew that the 
13-cent clip brought full value, possibly 
more than it was worth, and that it 
was really the highest priced wool at 
the sale. How did the sheepmen re- 
gard these sales? Just the reverse. 
They were convinced that the 16%- 
cent man made the best sale, when as 
a matter of fact if his wool had been 
graded it would have brought possibly 
20 or 21 cents, and they were equally 
convinced that the 13-cent man had 
been robbed, while in truth he received 
full value for the Unless a 
sheepman has possession of every 
available bit of knowledge regarding 
his clip and the trade we do not believe 
he can market his wools intelligently. 
The most positive way to have this in- 


wool. 


. formation and to know that it is being 


used purely for the wool growers’ in- 
terest is through the medium of co- 
operative associations specializing in 
wool marketing. 


Many reputable range wool growers 
who are stockholders in wool ware- 
houses that make their dividends from 
handling range wools will naturally not 
agree fully with these remarks, but it 
is only just to state that they are not 
in a position to render fair and impar- 
tial judgment or to sit on a jury in 
this case. 

Neither will all of our good friends 
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in the established wool trade agree in 
every particular, though it must be 


‘stated that many of them would rather 


have the opportunity of purchasing 
three or four cars of nicely graded 
wools put up in merchantable condition 
at a concentration point, where they 
could inspect the wool in the bins, than 
to chase pell-mell all over the range 
district running up big expense bills 
and attending so-called auction sales, 
where they never know if they are to 
get the wool if they have made a good, 
fair bid for it. 

Everyone recognizes that our East- 
ern wool merchants have and always 
will continue to perform a useful, econ- 
omic service in gathering up the wooi 
of the country and carrying it until the 
mills can consume it. Mills, as many 
wool growers do not know, do not buy 
any great stock of wool in advance. 
With frequent pay-rolls to meet mills 
cannot tie up funds in idle stocks of 
wools, and hence are forced to operate 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. According- 
ly, our reputable Eastern wool houses 
carry these mills for sixty or ninety 
days, or even longer. We know of 
some wool houses that have had to 
wait until the cloth was sold before 
they received payment for the wool of 
which it was manufactured. Any 
growers’ wool marketing association 
must be prepared to render similar ser- 
vice if it advances to the stage of mill 
selling. In a small way our associa- 
tion is now carrying mills on sixty and 
ninety-day trade acceptances. and 
financing growers as well. 


These -are a few of the features of 
co-operative wool marketing, as we 
see them. We may be wrong in some 
particulars, but we believe that as a 
whole the ideas are sound. We also 
agree with you that on this subject of 
wool marketing our national associa- 
tion must either advance or take a 
back seat. It looks as if you have ad- 
vanced on the subject of lamb market- 
ing;—why not tackle the wool market- 
ing subject next? 

R. A. Ward, General Manager, 
Oregon Wool and Mohair Growers 
Co-operative Association. 
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THE FARMER AS A FACTOR IN 
THE NATION’S PROSPERITY 


(Reprinted from the September Letter of 
the National City Bank of New York.) 


The plea of the labor leaders against 
a reduction of wages would be sound 
if wages were being reduced below 
the level of prices ruling for the pro- 
ducts of labor, or below the general 
compensation of the great body of 
workers outside of their own organi- 
zations. 

The trouble at the present time is 
that what the labor leaders are pro- 
testing against has already happened 
to more than one-half the workers of 
this country. These leaders are try- 
ing to maintain the pay of a minority, 
at the expense of the majority. 

The farmers and producers of prac- 
tically all primary products and raw 
materials have taken reductions of ap- 
proximately one-half the value of their 
products. The prices of their products 
are back to the pre-war level. They 
have lost a great proportion of the 
purchasing power they have been using 
in recent years, and the market for 
the services of all the workers who 
have been supplying them has been 
curtailed accordingly. This is the fun- 
damental cause of the unemployment 
which has spread over this country in 
the last year, since cotton, corn, oats, 
live stock, rice, wool, hides, dairy pro- 
ducts, flax seed, the principal metals 
and other primary products began to 
fall. It is true that as factory-work- 
ers and others were thus forced out 
of employment the evil effects have 
been increased, but the original impulse 
and the main influence comes from this 
great body of people who extract 
wealth directly from nature and who 
are largely dependent upon world mar- 
kets. 

Moreover there is no prospect of a 
recovery of farm products to the levels 
of war time. Doubtless they are now 
unduly depressed and will swing back 
to a normal level with improvement in 
general conditions, but any expectation 
that they will recover to the war level, 
or to the present general level of wages 
and manufactured goods, is wholly un- 
warranted. The sooner war-time prices 
and wages are forgotten the better. 
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PROPAGANDA AGAINST WOOL 
GROWERS 


One of the cleverest, best handled 
pieces of propaganda in the interests 
of wool manufacturers which has been 
seen for sometime is the following 
taken from the Boston Evening Tran- 
script of October 20th, and by it re- 
printed from the Textile World: 


“The Wool Dilemma and the Public.” 

“To be or not to be, that is the ques- 
tion. Whether it is better to have the 
Emergency Tariff, with its seriously 
restrictive duties on wool and its pro- 
ducts, continued until the new per- 
manent tariff becomes a law, thereby 
forcing a radical advance in prices, or 
whether we should advocate the re- 
of the 


giving our 


vision of the wool schedule 
Tariff, thus 


mills access to needed supplies of for- 


Emergency 


eign wools and forestalling a serious 
shortage and rise in values, but, at the 


same time, opening our door to a flood 
of foreign tops, yarns and goods. That 
is our wool manufacturers’ dilemma, 
and upon one of its horns they seem 
certain to be impaled. 

“Until now wool dealers and manu- 
facturers have been glad to divide with 
domestic growers the advantages of 
protection afforded by the Emergency 
Tariff. Its benefit to the manufacturer 
has been direct and substantial in dam- 
ming the waiting flood of cheap for- 
eign manufactures, while its advan- 
tage to dealer and grower has been 
only the indirect result of increasing 
demand from busy mills. 

“Until now the supply of foreign 
and domestic wool available in this 
country has been ample and consum- 
ers have not been obliged to shoulder 
the cost of the tariff protection to 
growers and manufacturers. The time 
is now near at hand, however, when a 
real scarcity of desirable wools is un- 
avoidable and when the full effect of 
the emergency wool tariff must be felt 
by everyone from dealer to consumer. 
“Doubly unfortunate is it that this 
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scarcity will synchronize with the 
active buying period in foreign pri- 
mary markets, for we shall need much 
more than 200,000,000 pounds of ‘Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and South Amer- 
ican wools the coming season, and they 
ought to be bought within the next 
three months; ‘doubly unfortunate,’ 
because the tight credit situation in 
itself, tends to discourage such specu- 
lation, while the high Emergency Tar- 
iff rates and the uncertain tariff out- 
look render it prohibitive for many 
buyers and dangerous for all. 

“If this were a business problem, to 
be solved in conference between rep- 
resentatives of growers and manufac- 
turers in the full light of all the facts, 
there would be reasonable ground for 
hope that a mutually satisfactory 
agreement on the basis of proposed 
Fordney rates, or the old Payne-Ald- 
rich rates, could be arrived at; but it 
is a political problem, and the balance 
of political power in Congress, partic- 
ularly in tariff matters, is controlled 
by the agricultural bloc. It being mere- 
ly a question of whether consumers 
shall pay a radical advance in clothing 
costs, to make possible a small addi- 
tional profit to a few wool growers, 
there is little doubt but that they will 
stand pat and calmly allow consumers 
to be impaled with manufacturers on 
the Emergency Tariff horn of the wool 
dilemma.” 

This is a clever attempt to ally the 
consumer of fabrics with the manufac- 
turer in a fight against the wool 
grower by way of urging a repeal or 
revision of the Emergency Tariff. The 
poor deluded consumer is led to be- 
lieve that the cost of the wool enter- 
ing the fabrics is what makes clothes 
high or low. 
takes about eight pounds of grease 
wool at 20 cents a pound, or $1.60, to 
make a suit that retails from $30 to 
$55, and even higher. In a recént in- 
vestigation which we conducted on the 
cost of making 1,000 suits out of wor- 
sted cloth furnished by us the tailor- 
ing cost per suit was set at $25 and 
$27 each. The consumers’ attention 
should be directed to the cost of labor 
in cloth-making and not to the price 


As most of us know it 
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of wool. Evidently the valiant fight 
being made by agricultural interests 
through the “agricultural bloc” is be- 
ing felt in manufacturing circles. 

It is now up to every wool grower 
in the United States to educate con- 
sumers as to the real facts in the case 
and to redouble our efforts on favor- 
able tariff legislation. The best way 
to fight propaganda of this sort is with 
propaganda,—so let every reader of the 
National Wool Grower do his bit in 
this work. R. A. W. 





NEW AMERICAN ROYAL 
PAVILION 





Work has started on the new show 
pavilion for the American Royal Live 
Stock Show; also, on the rebuilding of 
the sheep barns at the Kansas City 
Stock Yards. The two buildings come 
under one plan and will be erected at 
the same time. The American Royal 
Pavilion will be 225x325 feet with an 
area 100x200, and seating capacity fop 
5,500 people. Its locatton is at the 
south end of the present sheep barns. 
The sheep barns will be extended an- 
other story over a distance 270x570 
feet, making room to handle 20,000 
sheep at one time on the second or 
main sales floor, and upward to 50,000 
daily in the entire building. Both build- 
ings will be entirely fireproof. 
~ The real points of interest, in these 
two new buildings at the Kansas City 
Stock Yards, to Western flockmasters 
are in the facts that shippers to the 
Kansas City market will be provided 
the most modern, up-to-date receiving, 
yarding, and weighing facilities of any 
market for sheep and lambs, and that 
the American Royal Live Stock Show 
next November will include one of the 
greatest sheep shows in the United 
States. The buildings will be complet- 
‘ed early next summer. The estimated 
cost is one-half million dollars. 


C; M.-P. 





January 9th, 10th and 11th are the 
dates for the next Annual Convention 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 
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The Evolution of the Working Sheep Dog 


(Reprinted from the New Zealand Farmer) 


Sheep dogs are always workers. A 
member of that brand that gives up 
work deteriorates, the actual carriage 
of the dog changing as much as his 
character. | can never be sorry enough 
for a self-respecting dog I have known 
out on the hills in a good muster when 
I find him adopted as the pet of the 
house. The best sheep dog is not so- 
ciable except with the master. If he is 
a great worker he will probably be 
dour to a degree, for he has cares— 
there are the sheep, the possible pit- 
falls awaiting them, and beyond all, 
his master—the fear that the whistle, 
the signal, the glance may be unheard 
or unseen. With these holding his sin- 
gle-minded attention it is no wonder he 
The 
very best and cleverest dog I knew 
would become a picture of bristling 
rage if anyong but his master offered 
him food. In his extraordinary attach- 
ment for the one hand that fed him he 
became resentment personified before 
any other ministering human. 


has no time for charm of manner. 


The worst dog I have met, out of 
fiction,- where perhaps Gabriel Oaks’ 
young dog holds the palm, an amiable 
creature enough too, was one of the 
friendliest of four-footed beasts. He 
would joyfully eat out of anyone’s 
platter, play with all the family or all 
the families of neighbors, with the kit- 
ten, with the skylark; it was the last 
playfellow that was his undoing in the 
end. 

The best of sheep dogs vary (a) with 
habitat, (b) with climate, (c) with re- 
quirements, and (d) with the master in 
authority. The last comes first ; a good 
dog in the hands of a good man is much 


to be envied. He will never go wrong;- 


fate has ordained that he shall do the 
work he loves to the limit he is capable 
of--not beyond--and that he shall dothis 
work well. A good man will not own 
any but a good dog; failing this help 
he will not have any. When a prac- 
tical farmer once well served is found 
putting up with the work of an inferior 


canine it is certain that his own best 
days are over. A mediocre man own- 
ing a good dog will not get the best 
service from him, although a sot may 
be able to, and a brute generally does. 
3ut the great canine intelligence will 
not exercise itself for a fool, who is 
summed up and resented more quickly 
by his dog than by any other creature. 
No dog suffers fools gladly—no work- 
ing dog at any rate—and among sheep 
a fool and a good dog together may 
work havoc, a fact that the dog recog- 
nizes and resents tremendously. 

Then the work required of a sheep 
dog goes to the making or marring of 
his higher attributes. In the dim in- 
fancy of the sheep business, the dog 
was more of a hunter than anything 
else; he guarded his sheep by fighting 
for them, and then he closely resem- 
bled the wolf that menaced their saf- 
ety. Indeed, he has been held as an 
offshoot from the wolf. Certain it is 
that when protection of this sort was 
required of him he was a stronger, big- 
ger, fiercer, and less patient animal 
than he is today. 

With the earliest nomads his drov- 
ing days began. It was probably as 
drover as well as hunter that the Egy- 
ptians held him on high. As history 
became modern, and wars sent women 
out to the soil through the centuries, 
then a new dog appeared, one that fits 
into comic opera, listening to Strep- 
and Phyllis telling their love. 
Through some centuries the care of 
sheep made little demand on intellect, 
and except in phenomenal storms or 
where weather conditions were aiways 
severe, the sheep dog was probably un- 
intelligent; but when and where the 
whole well being of the flock depended 
on him he became a wonderful crea- 
ture, ‘patient, hard-working, faithiul, 
and intelligent to a degree. Yet where 
up-to-date pastures and fences in small 
holdings make the sheep dog’s an al- 
most honorary business on the farm, 
then his dogship is actually deteriorat- 
ing; he begins to assume airs of sup- 
eriority. His manners improve. See- 


hon 
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ing that his work among the sheep ig 
more or less at a standstill he takes 
upon himself other duties. He plays 
with the children, he turns watchdog 
for the home, he trains for shows. His 
generations succeeding him grow fyr- 
ther away from the homely, hardwork- 
ing generally active and always intel- 
ligent servant into the friend of the 
family. The family holds this as pro- 
motion, but the dog knows it is not, 
for the good sheep dog, that most won- 
derful- of all intelligent quadrupeds, 
prizes work. The more strenuous it js 
the more it calls into play every finest 
impulse in his fine active muscular 
body. 

It is a fact that where conditions are 
cruelest that the sheep dog is most 
highly evolved. In the snowdrifts of 
the Highland winter he has reached a 
pinnacle, but out on sheep runs overseas 
he again makes a record. The shep- 
herds from the borders of England and 
Scotland will tell the shepherds of New 
Zealand and Australia and South Am- 
erica of their dogs, what the man who 
knows nothing of those four-footed 
brothers will doubt. Yet the 
that of the heroism of the modern 
working dog not one-half is told that 
might be. 


fact is 


Darwin accounts for a development 
in the South American dog of his day 
in another way. Owing to shortage of 
labor, lack of fences, etc., on these 
ranches, the dog took sole charge of the 
flock, taking them far afield for grass 
and bringing his charges home when 
this was eaten out. While still un- 
weaned the puppy was put into a pen 
with a ewe, suckled by her, and kept 
exclusively with sheep. As he grew 
he gradually assumed the position of 
leader, the sheep clustering round him, 
and gathering closer when he barked 
to herald the approach of a stranger. 
This is the explanation given by the 
great scientist of the evolution of the 
best leaders that sheep history tells 
of; but in New Zealand no such pro- 
cedure has been adopted, yet there are 
some uncommonly good leaders in the 
sheep country of the coast. I fancy 4 
good many shepherds here will doubt 
whether the foster-mother was neces 
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sary, for the special gifts of the sheep 
dog evolve in the need of the moment. 
Exposure with the flocks on winter 
nights demanded warmth—hence the 
coat of the Scotch collie or the old En- 
glsh dog that kept guard on downs 
and western hills. On the moors speed 
was required before warmth, and the 
short-haired collie takes up the. run- 
ning with Yorkshire and Cumberland 
flocks. For racing about the sheep 
dog must always be alert and mus- 
cular, and all the have fine 
shoulders and clean, strong feet and 
forelegs. To understand the silliness 
of sheep is no strain on ordinary ca- 
nine intelligence, but to fathom the 
phenomena of the season and the plans 
of marauding enemies is an exercise to 
quicken the brain, so the head broad- 
ened and deepened to become endowed 
with a wisdom to equal Solomon’s. 
Then the loneliness of the shepherd’s 
life out on border outposts demanded 
that he must before all things have a 
companion. In the early days of over- 
seas settlement, when the big stations 
were unfenced, the boundary shepherd 
and his dog lived from Sunday morn- 
ing to Saturday night together. 
visions were brought out once a week, 
perhaps not so often. The comrades 
were never parted; they worked to- 
gether; met danger together; ate to- 
gether; took heed of the flocks to- 
gether—who has not seen them, man 


race 


and dog, consulting as to a necessary 
revision of plans? Can it be wondered 
at that in such conditions the one, 
with his immense responsiveness to 
what is required of him became almost 
as intelligent, quite as hardworking 
and enduring as his master, man in 
this case being the dog’s chief care? 
As the Ettrick shepherd says of his 
dog, “The knowledge that I wanted 
him to learn, and that I was pleased 
when he worked sheep well became a 
spur to amazing efforts of strength and 
Among dogs, as some 
have found with children, the adage 
holds, “Expect much and you shall not 


endurance.” 


be disappointed.” 
What a lot they miss, the pastor- 
alists that know not the sheep dog 


and his devotion! Even today, when 


Pro-. 
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there are few unfenced boundaries on 
sheep stations, the dog that accom- 
panies him may be as useful as the 
shepherd—let those who know him 
best in strenuous times or in the mere 
workaday routine determine whether 
the industry, the sagacity, patience and 
extraordinary fidelity and devotion to 
be found at the kennels can be bal- 
anced or outweighed by the sum total 
of the virtues centralized in the human 
elements. “Wanderer.” 





PRICES IN CALIFORNIA AND 
NEVADA 





One of our main live-stock bankers, 
recently appointed a member of our 
local board for the War Finance Cor- 
poration, figures that sheep prices 
have advanced $1 per head, cattle $3 
and hay 50 cents, owing to the cam- 
paign of publicity. California just ad- 
vises of contracts of steers from stub- 
blefields at seven cents for November 
and 7% cents for December delivery. 
3uyers are now Offering 5% cents 
along the main line east and northern 
Washoe steers are bringing around 5% 
cents from California buyers with a 3 
per cent shrink. Some ewes are being 
bought at as low as $6, but investiga- 
tion has shown that they ran well to 
aged stuff and light fleeces. Do not 
believe the right kind could be bought 
under $8 and likely a bit more. I think 
a good big share of the ewe lambs is 
being held. Vernon Metcalf. 

Reno, Nevada. 





RAIN NEEDED IN MONTANA 





The range south of the Yellowstone 
River in Rosebud County, Montana, has 
been seriously damaged this summer 
by the grasshoppers. The flocks were 
taken across the river to range on the 
north side, but it is becoming a little 
over-stocked there and the water is 
getting very scarce. Most of the sheep- 
men figure on wintering in the hills. 
Alfalfa hay in the irrigated districts is 
selling at $10. Some last year’s hay is 
being quoted at $7 to $8. 

Gus L. Hainline. 

Carterville, Montana. 
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SHEEP JUDGES AT 
INTERNATIONAL 





The sheep judges for the Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition to be held 
at the Union Stock Yards, Chicago, No- 
vember 26th to December 3rd, have 
been announced as follows: 

Shropshire—(Breeding and fat), J. G. 
Hanmer, Ames, Iowa; H. Noel Gibson, 
Dundee, Illinois( alternate.) 

Hampshire—(Breeding and fat), W. 
F. Renk, Sun Prairie, Wisconsin. 

Oxford—(Breeding and fat), John 
C. Williamson, Xenia, Ohio. 

Lincoln—(Breeding and fat), A. G. 
Butterfield, Weiser, Idaho. 

Cotswold—(Breeding and fat), Peter 
W. Hintz, Clyde, Ohio. 

Dorset—(Breeding and fat), John 
Wilson, Allamuchy, N. J. 

Southdown—(Breeding and _ fat), 
Frank Kleinheinz, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Cheviot—(Breeding and fat), Frank 
Kleinheinz, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Leicester—(Breeding and fat), E. R. 
Wood, Freeman, Ont. 

Rambouillet—(Breeding and _ fat), 
John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Indiana ; 
Clark Wellman, Perry, N. Y., first al- 
ternate; A. G. Butterfield, Weiser, 
Idaho, second alternate. 

Romney—Robt. S. Blastock, Versail- 
les, Kentucky. 

Grades and cross-breds—Short and 
medium wool, E. L. Shaw, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; long wools, David Mc- 
Kay, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Champions—E. L. Shaw, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; David McKay, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Carloads (sheep)—W. H. Bishop, U. 
S. Yards, Chicago, II. 
Lorimer, 


Carcasses—Robt. Evan- 


ston, Ill. 





OCTOBER THE WONDER MONTH 





Conditions have made such a rapid 
change in the past thirty days that all 
angles of the sheep trade are in a pon- 
der. It is going.to take an. official 
count at the end of the year to deter- 
mine just exactly what has happened, 
but at any rate it is safe to peg October 
as the wonder month for flockmasters. 

When the range movement started 
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in July, feeders sat back with great 
complacency and announced that they 
were going to put in feeding lambs 
under 6 cents. Few went country- 
wards. August brought no change of 
heart or increased vision to feeders, 
and September whirled by without any 
move to buy. October arrived with 
feed lots as nearly empty as they were 
the first week in September, and no 
big runs in sight. It was the second 
week in October before feeders began 
to press the market for thin lambs. 
For the past four months killers have 
been busy gathering in supplies of fat 
sheep and lambs, and feeders have 
been reticent about meeting any killer 
competition. In Kansas City in the 
ten months this year, receipts were 9 
per cent larger than in the same per- 
iod last year. In the same period kill- 
ers took 27 per cent more, and feeders 
38 per cent less than in the ten months 
last year. 

At the end of October it is claimed 
that the big feeding sections of Colo- 
rado, where 1% million head were fed 
last year, have fewer than 100,000 head. 
The last week of the month feeders 
jumped into New Mexico, and boosted 
the price of thin lambs on the range 
up to $6.50, but gathered in compara- 
tively small numbers. Practically the 
same conditions prevail in Missouri 
and Kansas as in Colorado. Now if 
feeding operations are brought to any- 
thing near normal proportions, there 
will have to be some rush buying in 
November. 

Feeders want to know how the runs 
got by them. The answer is that this 
fall’s run of range lambs and sheep 
carried a high average per cent of fat 
and went to killers. At the same time 
flockmasters made heavy replacements 
and enlargements in breeding flocks 
with ewe lambs, and last but not least, 
range sheepmen were not put to the 
necessity of close shipping by financial 
pressure as some thought probable. 

C. me. Fr 


OPTIMISTIC AS TO THE FUTURE 


Because statistics show that the 
number of sheep in the United States 
per capita of population is much 
smaller than it was twenty years ago; 
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because the reduction in wages and 
other operating expenses during the 
past season has been a great help to 
the business; because the $10,000,000 
quota of Government funds for relief 
to stockmen of three Northwestern 
states will take the strain off local 
banks and will permit of restocking 
range flocks; and because: he thinks 
that the Government will shortly dis- 
pose of wool purchased under its con- 
trol, which will relieve the situation 
as to the 1920 and 1921 crops,—Manuel 
Leonardo of Grand Dalles, Washing- 
ton, is highly optmistic about the 
sheep business in general and that of 
the Northwest in particular and anti- 
cipates early revival of the industry. 
He points out that twenty years ago 
there were 75,000,000 sheep in the 
country to 80,000,000 of population, 
while in 1920 there were only 75,000,- 
000 sheep to 110,000,000 human be- 
ings. Idaho buyers, he says, have al- 
ready purchased at $8 per head breed- 
ing ewes from Klickitat County flocks 
that range in the Columbia National 
Forest around Mt. Adams. G.N.A. 





LAMB TRADE ACTIVITIES IN 
CENTRAL WYOMING 





The shipping season being pretty 
well over, the flockmasters are turn- 
ing their attention to fitting their flocks 
for winter. The winter range in most 
parts of central Wyoming is in splen- 
did condition, considering the hot, dry 
summer just passed. The lack of 
moisture is now seriously affecting 
some localities where watering places 
are scarce. Some complain that the 
feed is so dry and brittle that it breaks 
off easily, thus requiring more range 
to keep stock in thrifty condition. 

There has been much activity in 
buying and selling ewe lambs and 
sheep in the last few weeks. A large 
number of ewe lambs have changed 
hands at prices ranging from $3 to $4 
per head. The wether end brought 5 
cents a pound, weighed at shipping 
points. Some good yearling bunches 
have changed hands at $6.50 to $6.75 
per head. The price of breeding ewes 
is around $6 and $6.50. 


Lucerne, Wyoming. Burt Corley. 
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A STATEMENT RELATING TO THE 
DUTY ON MUTTON AND LAMB 


(Continued from page 22.) 


per cent. The average yield of mar- 
ketable lambs is 70 per cent. 

The Commission’s calculations of ex. 
pense include allowances for deprecia- 
tion and losses only where there js 
an actual change in the number of 
sheep, it being assumed that sufficient 
lambs are retained to replace losses 
and the ewes discarded for age. This 
being true, the number of lambs that 
actually can be marketed and which 
must be set against expenses for mut- 
ton and lambs is not 70 for 100 ewes, 
but 50 or one-half a lamb per ewe. 
Each lamb marketed then represents 
that part of expense for mutton and 
lambs incurred for two Two 
($8.23x53-100) or $8.74. The average 
expense to the range grower for ship- 
ping lambs in 1919 (for freight, feed 
en route, yardage and commission 
charges) was $2.30 per head, making 
the total outlay ($8.74+$2.20) $10.94. 
In September, 1919, tne value of pelt 
and offal from a lamb was $3.91, which 


ewes. 


.is to be credited before arriving at car- 


cass cost ($10.94—$3.91=$7.03). Taking 
the average carcass weight of lambs 
marketed as 35 pounds the actual net 
outlay by the grower for each pound 
of carcass is 20 cents. This figure is 
in error to the extent of possible re- 
turns from ewes discarded and replaced 
by lambs. However, as depreciation 
for age is not covered in the Commis- 
sion’s figures, such error is more than 
offset and 20 cents remains the propert 
figure for the cost of lamb in 1919. 

The 1919 cost of New Zealand lamb, 
in the carcass, may fairly be placed at 
14 cents as that figure was paid to 
farmers in that year by the British 
Government and doubtless represented 
a considerable profit above the actual 
outlay in production. 


The Amount of Duty Required 

A duty of 6 cents per pound on im- 
ported lamb would be needed to equal 
the difference in cost of production in 
the United States and in the principal 
exporting country on the basis of 1919 
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expense. This figure assumes the en- 
tire amount received by New Zealand 
raisers in 1919 to represent cost, while 
as a matter of fact, a considerable 
profit was undoubtedly included in that 
price. 

A readjustment of the above differ- 
ence in costs to accord with present 
expense levels could not make the fig- 
ure less than 5 cents per pound. In 
the United States range expense is 
now one-third lower than in 1919. The 
ratio of marketable lambs is the same 
and marketing expense is lowered only 
by a slight reduction in freight charges 
On the other hand, pelt values in Sep- 
tember, 1921, were from 80 cents to $1, 
as compared to $3.19 in 1919. This 
greatly raises the growers’ net expense 
in producing and delivering a carcass 
of lamb. 

At the present time lamb carcasses 
are being imported from Canada under 
the emergency duty of 2 cents, which 
is offset by the rate of exchange, ma- 
king such imports in effect duty free. 

The House bill provides a lower rate 
of duty upon mutton than upon lamb. 
Under such a provision a large amount 
of lamb is certain to be entered as 
mutton and sold as lamb in American 
markets. The duty should be the same 
upon both classes of meat. 

In the same paragraph (702) lambs 
should be specified along with sheep 
at the common rate of duty 

The duty on live sheep and lambs 
should be 2% cents per pound in order 
to be equal to a dressed meat duty of 
5 cents per pound. 


The Effect of the Duty 
Upon the Consumer 

The effect of the import duty upon 
mutton and lamb as suggested will 
be to permit a large increase in pro- 
duction of both meat and wool which 
would go far to keep the United States 
removed from the necessity of import- 
ing meat and also greatly strengthen 
her commercial position in regard to 
wool supply. 

There would be no effect upon the 
living expenses of employed people and 
Other consumers. This has been fully 
demonstrated in the selling of lamb 
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and mutton imported prior to the pas- 
sage of the Emergency Tariff Act. The 
same retail prices were charged for 
such meat as for the fresh domestic 
article in spite of the fact that the 
carcasses were wholesaled at from 4 
to 8 cents per pound below the price 
of domestic lamb. 

The duty collected upon this import- 
ed meat will be paid from the margins 
obtained by the distributors and prin- 
cipally, if not wholly, from those of 
the retail trade. 





OCTOBER WEATHER ON WEST- 
ERN RANGES 


(By J. Cecil Alter.) 

The following summary of weather, 
live-stock and range conditions has 
been compiled from the various reports 
and publications of the United States 
Weather Bureau: 

UTAH—The 


early in 


drought 
September 


beginning 
continued until 
about October 23, when moderate to 
heavy precipitation occurred generally, 
but more particularly in western Utah. 
The fall pastures continued to afford 
ample feed and stock were sustained 
in good or excellent condition. A 
gradual movement of stock from the 
summer ranges continued and many 
shipments of lambs and fat cattle were 
made. Large numbers of sheep were 
headed onto the winter ranges, but 
owing to moisture scarcity the grazing 
areas were limited to a trailing radius 
from water. Browse on the western 
desert is reported good or excellent 
and grass fair, while the winter range 
is good in eastern sections. A general 
improvement was noted in the last 
week, after the storm. A good hay- 
ing season, unusually long, occurred, 
and stock have remained longer on 
fall pastures. 

NEVADA—Droughty weather was 
felt through the month on the range, 
though dry feed continued ample and 
cattle and sheep were in good or ex- 
cellent condition, until toward the 
close, when the long dry spell began 
to cause some shrinkage. Rain late 
in the month improved the ranges tem- 
porarily in the southern portion but 
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rain is still needed generally for the 
grass and for stock moisture. Ranges 
are heavily stocked about the more 
southerly shipping points. A general 
movement from the summer range con- 
tinued through the month and many 
beef cattle and lambs were shipped. 
Wintry weather has come in the moun- 
tains. 


IDAHO—Good weather prevailed 
for live stock, the season being some- 
what later than usual, prolonging the 
haying and the mountain pasturing. 
Feed has been reported good gener- 
ally, and ample, though toward the 
later part of the month it was becom- 
ing too dry. Showers again on the 
26th brought slight improvement. A 
steady movement of cattle and sheep 
continued toward markets and also to 
fall pastures, meadows and the beet 
fields. Cattle and sheep have contin- 
ued in good condition, and have not 
suffered as the weather has been mild. 

MONTANA—Fine weather has pre- 
vailed for haying and stock gathering 
and shipping much of the month, 
though cold weather toward the close 
attended by storms, caused some in- 
clemency and terminated the haying 
season. The gathering of live stock 
was practically completed, the animals 
being in good or -excellent condition. 
The moisture brought some range im- 
provement and ranges were being re- 
stocked. with Texas cattle in many 
places. The dry summer has resulted 
in a short hay crop. in a few dis- 
tricts. 

WYOMING—The weather has been 
favorable for the curing of the ranges 
and the comfort of the stock, and 
while it has been too dry as a rule, 
feed has been ample and stock have 
done well. Feed, however, is not so 
plentiful in some northern counties, and 
at the close of the month was report- 
ed poor locally. The shipping of cat- 
tle and lambs continued generally and 
there was a gradual migration from 
the summer ranges to the shipping 
centers and the winter ranges. Snow 
has fallen in the mountains but not of 
sufficient depth to cause suffering or 
confinenient in the stock. 

COLORADO — Excellent weather 
prevailed for stock handling and for 
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haying. The season has been later 
than usual, the higher ranges being 
open longer and the haying season 
appreciably prolonged. Stock have 
continued in good or excellent condi- 
tion. The weather was too dry for 
the range much of the month in parts 
of the state, and unusually warm wea- 
ther accentuated the drought in the 
eastern counties, but showers later in 
the month brought noticeable improve- 
ment, 


WESTERN TEXAS—No inclement 
weather has yet occurred, though 
droughty conditions in the southwest- 
ern portion for some weeks past have 
resulted in some poor ranges areas and 
thin stock. Elsewhere feed and water 
conditions are reported fairly good, 
and cattle are in good or excellent con- 
dition. 


NEW MEXICO—Splendid autumn 
weather prevailed for the maturing and 
gathering of alfalfa hay, corn and 
other fodder crops, and for the live 
stock at large. The range has con- 
tinued fairly good though rain has been 
needed in places. Showers later in the 
month, however, in the western and 
northern portion of the state replen- 
ished stock water supplies and im- 
proved range conditions generally. 
Freezing weather has occurred in the 
mountains generally and 
northwestern plateaus. 


over the 


ARIZONA—Grazing and _ live-stock 
conditions, due to excellent weather, 
are unusually good, and the importa- 
tion of Mexican cattle is thus being 
viewed with favor, though this is part- 
ly because local herds were sold off 
short last season. Timely and copious 
rains, with mild weather, have induced 
a good growth of grass and browse. 
The feed of all kinds is especially good 
over the northern sections and water 
is generally abundant. Heavy ship- 
ments of fat cattle and sheep have 
been made and there has been a gen- 
eral movement to the winter ranges. 
Both cattle and sheep are reported to 
be in good or excellent condition. 


CALIFORNIA—The live-stock ran- 
ges have undergone considerable deter- 
ioration owing to the prolonged dry 
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spell, though in parts of the northern 
portion, particularly on the coast, rains 
came later in the month and the pres- 
ent pasturage and the winter grazing 
outlook were greatly improved. Stock 
have continued to come from the 
mountains and have found good pas- 
ture in the beet and other fields, and 
there has been ample dry grass, hence 
they are generally in fairly good con- 
dition. 

OREGON—The pastures were rath- 
er dry early in the month but during 
the middle and later portions showers 
were ample, especially in the western 
portion, and a great improvement was 
noted in the pasturage. Stock have 
had good feed as a rule and have done 
well. 


WASHINGTON—The drought had 
reached more or less serious propor- 
tions, especially in eastern counties, at 
the coming of the storms of the third 
and fourth weeks. Even these, how- 
ever, were not adequate for the fall 
pastures generally. There was some 
cold, inclement weather on stock dur- 
ing the latter part of the month, but 
most of the time the mild weather has 
favored the animals. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for October, 
1921. 

State of Utah, County of Salt Lake, ss.: 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for 
the state and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower, and that the following is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, 
a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
Name of— Post office address— 


Publisher, National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 303 McCornick Bldg., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, None. 

Business Manager, None. 

2. That the owners are: (Give names 

and addresses of individual owners, or, if a 
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corporation, give its name and the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning oy 
holding 1 per cent or more of the total 
amount of stock.) 


National Wool Growers Association, an up. 
incorporated body, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
and thirteen state wool growers’ aggo. 
ciations (unincorporated.) 

3. That the known bondholders, mort. 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se. 
curities are: (If there are none, so state), 

None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockhold- 
ers, and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trus- 
tee is acting, is given; also that the said 
two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as 
to the circumstances and conditions under 
which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has -any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

F. R. MARSHALL. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
4th day of October, 1921. 


Clarence Raybould, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 1, 1922. 
Residing at Salt Lake City, Utah. 





IF YOU WANT 


Rambouillets 


SEE OURS 


We have a fine lot of 
RAMS FOR SALE 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN 


We have acquired one hundred 
four registered Cotswold rams, 
seven pure-bred Hampshires and 
three Rambouillet rams, coming 
four years old, that cost from $35 
to $55 each. Will sell all at $15 
per head. 


STATE BANK OF DILLON 
Dillon, Montana 
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WANTS STANDARD WAGE SCALE 


There has been a bad “come-down” 

(Eureka, Nevada) 
else. Unless sheep 
owners give their business individual 
attention and cut expenses 
wherever they can, I believe 40 per 
cent of them will go broke. The 
larger the outfit, the greater the dan- 
Of course, this will probably 
not be- true of the outfits that are free 
from indebtedness at this time and 
have enough money to carry them 
over another year, when I think con- 
ditions will be improved. 


in prices here 


as everywhere 


down 


ger is. 


What lambs have been sold in this 
section averaged about $2.35 clear. 
There are not many for sale now. 

Feed conditions are not so good as 
we expected. Feed was abundant in 
the early summer, but a long dry spell 
has dried it out to a great extent. How- 
ever, the southern part of the winter 
range is better this year than for four 
previous winters, as there has 
more rain in that section. 


been 


Herders’ wages should be reduced tr 
a pre-war scale. To be_ successful, 
sheep owners should have more respect 
for each other than they have had, 
should not feed each other out nor de- 
pend too much upon hired help. They 
should have a standard wage scale and 
put a stop to the practice of one man 
trying to pay more than his neighbor. 
We are paying $60 per month, some 
others are paying $65 and still others, 
$75. This makes it bad for all con- 
cerned. My opinion is that herders 
who are- new to the business should 
not be paid as much as those who un- 
derstand the work and I also think that 
the most intelligent men should be se- 
lected for herders, as almost anyone 
can be a camptender. A herder has 
charge of perhaps $20,000 worth of 
property, while a camptender has only 
charge of $1,000 worth. 

Hay is very cheap everywhere 
around here and there are good crops 
of all kinds. Although we have had a 
very warm, dry fall, the rain today 
(October 28th) will help a great deal. 

Eureka, Nevada. A. C. Florio. 
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THE “ALKALI DISEASE” OF LIVE 


STOCK IN THE PECOS 
VALLEY 


A disease known commonly as “al- 
kali disease” or “milksickness” has 
caused many fatalities of domestic ani- 
mals in certain localities in New Mex- 
ico, Texas, and Arizona. 

The cause of the disease has not been 
definitely known. By some it has been 
considered of bacterial origin, while 
others have supposed it to be caused 
by poisonous plants. The plant which 
has been most commonly thought to 
be connected with the disease is pop- 
ularly known as “rayless goldenrod,” 
the scientific name of which is Isocoma 
wrightii. 

Experimental work has shown that 
the rayless goldenrod is poisonous to 
cattle, horses, and sheep, and produces 
a definite line of symptoms, corres- 
ponding to those considered character- 
istic of the “alkali disease,” or “milk- 
sickness.” It has been shown, also, 
that the symptoms follow the eating 
of the plant independently of any bac- 
teria which may be upon it. 

At the present stage of the investi- 
gation no specific medicinal treatment 
can be recommended for affected ani- 
mals, but if live stock can be prevent- 
ed from eating any considerable quan- 
tity of the plant and are removed to 
good pastures, they are likely to re- 
cover. It appears, also, that it is prac- 
ticable by digging, to destroy the plant 
in affected pastures. 

Department of Agriculture Cir- 
cular 180. 





POLAND CAN USE RAW WOOL 


From 500,000 to a million refugees 
are pouring back into Poland from 
Russia. No one, not even the Gov- 
through delousing 
camps they sweep, knows how many. 
Estimates vary. 


ernment whose 


These people left Poland when the 
armies of Russia and Germany swept 
across, destroying as they went. After 
journeying deep into Russia, the fa- 
mine in the Volga basin has driven 
them back again, and by hordes they 
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Rambouillets | 


FOR SALE, 1921 


50 choice registered yearling rams, 
300 registered ewes, yearlings and up. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 




















Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 





YEARLING RAM 
Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 
MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 








| offer for sale: o- 
100 head of Pure-Bred Yearling Hampshire 
range rams 
700 head unregistered, Pure-Blooded ewes 
and lambs. 
Also, some very choice stud rams. 


J.J. Craner, Corinne, Utah 
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Hampshires 
and 


Shorthorns 


Our Hampshire Rams are up to 
our usual high standard. Also 
good Shorthorn bulls, prices right. 


Address: R. B. Smith & Sons, 
Livingston, Mont. 


The Best Range Ewes on Earth 


are obtained only by breeding fine- 
wooled ewes to registered Cotswold 
rams. 


This cross will produce ewes with 
the size, vigor and motherly instincts, 
characteristic only of Cotswold sheep; 
also the density of fleece and gregar- 
ious habits of the Rambouillets. 

Ervin W. Murdock of Sugar City, 
Idaho, will sell 300 choice rams at 
$15.00. There is a bargain if you need 
some. 














Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet 


Farm 








I am offering some of the best yearling rams for sale that can be bought any 


place. Bred from the best pedigreed flocks in America. 


In lots to suit purchaser. 


Also have 200 ewes and 100 ewe lambs—Registered and Pure-breds—to sell 


or let on lease for October delivery. 


John K. Madsen 


Phone No. 147 
MT. 


P. O. Box 219 
PLEASANT, UTAH 
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RAMB 


Average weight, over 180 pounds. 


These are from ewes reserved 
the entire lot of Clark & Co.—the 


range rams was divided in the ring and sold for stud rams—there’s a 


reason. 


Only a few stud rams were taken from this lot for the Salt 
Lake Sale, leaving it the best lot that we have ever offered by far. Can j 


procure others to make a carload. 


LEDA L E 
OUIL 19 
I am offering 100 range rams, the kind you have been looking for 


—bred from top stud ewes, well grown and summered in the hills among 
the brush and rocks, combining quality, size and service. 


from the Hobbs & Gillett flock, and 
one breeder whose Salt Lake lot of 














E. R. HOBBS, 


CASTLEFORD, TWIN FALLS 
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are pouring into the repatriation camps 
at the border of Poland. While they 
have been in Russia they have found 
food and work, but now they are help- 
less among the ruins of their former 
homes, their buildings destroyed, their 
fields unploughed for five years, their 
cattle and horses dead. In the spring 
they will be able to plough and plant 
and make a new start, but before then 
they must face the winter. 

Raw wool in limitless quantities can 
be used by these people in the making 
of clothes which will be of sufficient 
warmth to enable them to bear the 
cold even with bodies weakened by 
destitution, writes Oscar Moon, head 
of the Agricultural and Housing De- 
partment of the Friends Relief Mission 
in Poland. 

Because of the low value of the 
mark, which has practically no buying 
power, and the lack of raw materials 
for the past five years, the need for 
wool this winter is urgent. Europe, 
with its depleted resources, cannot sup- 
ply the wool. Without the 
peasants cannot import it. Whatever 
wool they secure must be in the form 
of gifts from people in America. 

The Quaker Mission has a depart- 
ment with a staff trained by two years’ 
experience to meet the demands for 
the distribution of this wool to the 
neediest of the refugees and peasants. 
Through the factories it will have the 
wool made into cloth, which in turn 
will be made into clothing by the peo- 
ple. 


money 


Children, who will not have suffici- 
ent food this winter, will not be able 
to withstand the cold. These children 
are the future men and women of 
Poland, holding in their lives the des- 
tiny of one of the nations which can 
help to keep Europe at peace or send 
it to war. A gift of friendship to these 
children which will save their lives will 
create a spirit of good-will which will 
bear the fruit of understanding and ap- 
preciation in later years. 


Gifts of raw wool, or the money to 
purchase it, may be sent to the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, Char- 
les F. Jenkins, Treasurer, 20 South 
12th Street, Philadelphia. 
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CONTROLLING THE COYOTE 
(Continued from page 15.) 


him posted as to what the men were 
doing. He has also made most of his 
appointments on the recommendations 
of the ranchers. There is no doubt 
that he has not been given the support 
he is entitled to, poor men being rec- 
ommended and little co-operation given 
in the way of keeping him posted as to 
what they were doing. On the other 
hand, maintenance of a big corps of 
inspectors would mean less money for 
actual work right on the ground. 
Again, many ranchers are more or 
less wedded to the bounty plan. Among 
other things, it gave the “kids” a chance 
to make some pocket money. Doubt- 
less much of the criticism had ulter- 
ior motives behind it. 
resulted 
among coyotes. 
The disease is still with us, dogs still 
being muzzled in the vicinity of Ely 
and ranchers seeking the Pasteur treat- 
ment at quite regular intervals. No 
heavy losses of live stock are report- 
ed, as before, however, though small 
local losses occur occasionally. 


The disease of rabies 


in a heavy loss 


Despite the troubles of the paid 
hunter plan, as the co-operative ar- 
rangement is frequently called, it can 
also be said thata multitude ofcriticisms 
can be applied to the bounty plan. With 
the co-operative plan, we know what 
predatory animal control is going to 
cost, a definite sum being made avail- 
able. With the bounty plan, this is 
not so, and our counties frequently 
found themselves hard pressed finan- 
cially. There are all sorts of chances 
for collusion unscrupulous 
hunters and county officials resulting 
in raids on the funds through duplici- 
ties of payments for the same coyotes. 
and of course, all sorts of chances to 
receive payment on the same pelts or 
scalps in various states, as we all know 
has happened. The bounty hunter is 
out for the money and he cares little 
about cleaning up coyotes. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose he is not going to 
work himself out of a job and that he 
frequently turns the females loose. 
There isn’t much incentive for him to 
den coyotes. Personally, it seems to 
me that the bounty plan is too expen- 


among 
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sive to consider with the amount of 
money spent and the results secured 
and that despite the difficulties and 
shortcomings of the co-operative plan; 
there can not be sufficient difference in 
its results and those possible from the 
bounty plan to justify any state, in 
turning down the money they can get 
from the Federal government to help 
along with the work. 

What we are pulling for is adoption 
of methods by the agents of the co- 
operative plan to result in greater 
wholesale destruction. Trapping and 
denning are apparently never going to 
result in holding the coyotes down to 
the desired scale. Every coyote trap- 
ped means room for another to sur- 
vive and it seems fair to assume that a 
certain percentage of those trapped or 
destroyed in any manner, co-operative 


plan or bounty plan, would not have 


been able to survive natural conditions 
anyway. Trapping is too slow. There 
appears to be too little chance, through 
trapping, of really cutting down the 
total number of coyotes. 


Wholesale poisoning seems to be the 
only practical solution of the problem 
with trapping carried out as extensive- 
ly as possible during those portions of 
the year when poison can not be used 
The United States Bio- 
Survey has developed some 
most effective poisons and methods and 
there is no doubt that they can do the 
business. 


to advantage. 
logical 


One man, from their bureau, 
can cover much more ground and do 
much more work poisoning than trap- 
ping. Poisoning to be effective, how- 
ever, needs to be pushed to the limit 
during the poisoning period. The pro- 
blem would work out in a wonderful 
manner if the stockmen would interest 
themselves a bit and furnish some co- 
operation. In Nevada, Mr. Sans has 
the force to direct the work. If stock- 
men of each would get to- 
gether, work themselves or furnish a 
few men for a crew to work under the 
3iological Survey man, and more im- 
portant even than that, furnish some 
old worn-out stock for baits, and not 
kick at the loss of a few dogs they 
will not protect with muzzles, I am 
sure our coyote population would suf- 
fer a severe setback. This has been 


section 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 





My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
| have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 




















We are offering for the year 
1921 


400 head of 2-year-old 


Rambouillet 
Rams 


800 head of 1-year-old 


Rambouillet 
Rams 


On account of being overstock- 
ed we are offering 300 head of 
ewes from 1 to 5 years old, in lots 
to suit purchaser. 


For further particulars, apply to 


Bullard Bros. 


Woodland, California 

















RAMBOUILLETS 


We are offering 200 head of 
Pure Bred Yearling Rams and 
300 head of Ram Lambs. 


J.F. CORBETT & SONS 


Bancroft, Idaho 
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tried out in limited sections of Nevada 
and we have numerous instances where 
sheep were lambed last spring without 
a coyote being seen. Imagine what 
would happen if the whole state or the 
main range sections were covered in 
this way. 

The next point is that predatory ani- 
man control work is a West-wide pro- 
blem and not a state problem. Sup- 
pose Nevada went at it and cleaned up. 
How long would it be before the sur- 
rounding states fed us a bunch more 
coyotes? 

Suggestions are always easy to make 
so [’'ll volunteer one. If the stockmen 
of the West really want relief from 
predatory animal losses, let them pull 
for a plan such as this. See that the 
Biological Survey stays in the game, 
financially supported. See that state 
funds are raised to match the Federal 
funds. 
cured from general state appropria- 
tions, let the stockmen stand a small 
pro rata tax. Put the money into co- 
operative work between the United 
States Biological Survey and the state, 
with a committee of stockmen to act 
in an advisory capacity to the Gov- 
ernment representative. Help the 
Government man in the selection of 
trappers and in reports on _ their 
shortcomings and don’t overlook a 
pat on the back for a bit of 
good work and when poison time 
comes be ready with the co-operation. 
With every state working on such a 
plan and with a relatively small force 


maintained to keep the coyotes down | 


to the proper balance, the savings in 
even a few short years would be some- 
thing enormous. 


Such a plan as the above, which 
seems about the only way out, can not 
be worked under the old bounty plan. 
I can see nothing from the bounty 
plan except “a get along the easiest 
way proposition.” Consequently, if we 
really mean business, it looks as if the 
co-operative plan is about the only way 
out. 


Here are some statistics: 


For the years 1917-20, inclusive, Ne- 
vada spent about $86,000 on coyote 
work with the Government. Crediting 


If all the amount can not be se- 
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sale of close to $30,000 worth of furs 
this made the net cost about $56,009, 
Actual predatory animals taken num. 
bered about 32,500. Taking the actual 
cost down to dollars and cents and the 
actual number of animals (not using 
round numbers) it cost the state for 
that period $1.75 for each animal, not 
including cost to the Federal govern- 
ment. This does not include coyotes 
poisoned or unborn coyotes, but ani- 
mals actually taken and furs sent in, 

For 1919-20 alone, the cost ran up 
to $2.62, the increase being caused, it 
is claimed, by the smaller number of 
animals killed, owing to the campaign 
and effect of rabies. 

One hundred eighty-six patients 
were given the Pasteur treatment for 
rabies from 1915-20, inclusive, in Ne- 
vada. 

Our reason for figuring cost to state 
only was to compare expense of a 
state or county bounty against the co- 
operative plan. 

Nevada has been spending about 
$25,000 a year in the co-operative work 
on coyotes, etc., and $10,000 a year 
more on rodent control, the United 
States Biological Survey a little better 
than matching our amounts. 

Vernon Metcalf, 
Secretary, Nevada Live Stock 
Association. 





HEAVY SUMMER LOSSES FROM 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 





Losses to flocks from raids of preda- 
tory animals while sheep were on sum- 
mer pasture high in the mountains of 
Klickitat County this season were un- 
usually heavy, according to Horace 
White, Klickitat sheepman residing 
near Roosevelt. Government trappers 
caught an unusually large number of 
destructive beasts, he said, but never- 
theless, much damage was done, prim 
cipally by bears and coyotes, but by 
lynxes and mountain lions as well. A 
heavy downpour of rain in the Klick 
itat Valley, October 12, came just im 
time to start the grass on fall and 
winter ranges for sheep now removed 
from summer pastures. G. N. A. 
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AN INDIVIDUALLY EMPLOYED 
TRAPPER 





Herewith an extract from a letter 
from “Barney.” 

Barney is our hunter and trapper, 
and is now trapping for a straight 
bounty of $2.50 a head. We are fur- 
nishing him with an outfit, and with 
his supplies. 

“Mr. L. C. Knollin, 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
Dear Sir: 

Iam dropping you a line to tell you 
how business is picking up. I have 
trapt 20 coyotes and one big grey wolf 
in the last 30 nights. I am sending for 
$10 as I need some tobacco and a clean 
pair of overalls. 

Yours truly, 
B. C. Rowland.” 

It is our opinion that this is the best 
way to get rid of the coyote and the 
wolf. Barney usually gets a bear or 
two on the summer range. 

L. C. Knollin. 


(Signed) : 


Pocatello, Idaho. 





FARMERS DO THEIR OWN 
TRAPPING 


There are not many large sheep out- 
fits in this country, although there are 
a good many farmers with small flocks’ 
that run in small pastures. These men 
do their own trapping and in this way 
keep the loss from predatory animals 
at a low per cent. 


An abundance of feed is raised here 
so that we will get through the win- 
ter without much of a feed bill. Al- 
though July and August were very hot 
and dry, September rains have started 
the fall grass and sheep and cattle are 
doing well. 

A good many young ewes changed 
hands in Lampasas County last month 
at $5 and $6 per head and some lambs 
were sold at $3 per head. It is a no- 
ticeable fact that very few young men 
are going into the sheep business now. 


Briggs, Texas. H. J. McGuire. 
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MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 











THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0O., LESSEES. 











Hinie Klecker Sheep Commission Co. 
We Buy and Sell Sheep Exclusively 


612-24 LIVE STOCK EXCHANGE 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Gruendler Special Alfalfa Cutter 


and 
All-round 
Feed 
Grinder 


This machine is designed for grinding alfalfa, hay and all various hays and feed. 
fillers. It is also equipped with a hopper that all varieties of grain can be pulver- 
ized without using the feed table. The fan which carries the ground material 
away from the pulverizer is directly connected to the pulverizer shaft. 

BUILT IN EIGHT SIZES : 
Our prices have reached pre-war level. Send for further detail—we have a 
machine to meet your particular requirement. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co. 


938 North Main Street St. Louis, Mo. 
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SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 














Salt Lake City.Ttah 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








HOME COMFORT 


Camp Wagon 





Popular with herders on all Western 


Ranges 
More Room, More Convenience, More 
Durability. Write for Descriptive 
Circular. 


Manufactured and Sold By 


Sidney-Stevens Implement Co. 


Ogden, Utah 
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RABIES PREVALENT IN GRANT 
COUNTY, WASHINGTON 





Proof that the head of a coyote kill- 
ed near Lind, Washington, contained 
rabies, and knowledge that the animal 
had bitten several head of live stock, 
resulted in the transfer to Grant Coun- 
ty of five government predatory animal 
hunters in an effort to prevent an epi- 
demic. Forty-one coyotes and one bob- 
cat were killed in this district in Sep- 
tember, the head of the rabid ani- 
mal was examined at Washington 
State College. Stanley G. Jewett, chief 
of the predatory animal division of the 
U. S. Biological Survey, of Portland, 
recently pointed out that since the 
state board of health ceased handling 
rabies cases, the division has no way 
of ascertaining where warfare should 
be made upon coyotes, except from 
occasional reports of stockmen that 
rabid dogs and sheep have been found. 
Jewett states that the funds available 
for the general work of the division 
in the Northwest are not nearly ade- 


quate. G. N. A. 





HEAVY LOSSES FROM PREDAT- 
ORY ANIMALS IN NORTH- 
ERN ARIZONA 





My sheep range is in the northern 
part of Arizona. The conditions there 
have been fairly good since July. Before 
that time, it was very dry and cold. 
Since then, that is during July and 
August, we have had more rain than 
in the five previous years. On account 
of the weather conditions, the lamb 
crop, though fairly good, will not be 
so heavy as it was last year. 

All the wool seems to be sold or con- 
signed. Lambs, ewes and wethers are 
selling around $5.25 per hundred- 
weight. Yearling ewes seem to be 
moving right along at $6. Aged ewes 


are bringing about $2. 


In Arizona we sustain more losses 
from coyotes and cats and other wild 
animals, than from all other sources. 
We have taken this matter up with the 
Department of Animal Industry at 
Salt Lake City, and they have been en- 
deavoring to send out some men to 
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poison the range. It appears, how- 
ever, that they are in the same posi- 
tion as we are; they are short of money 
and men. We employed trappers for 
about four years by paying them a 
bounty. While it appears that the 
coyotes were thinned out somewhat, 
the task has been too great under the 
present financial conditions. Our loss 
this season through predatory animals 
has been something over ten per cent, 
or 600 head out of 6,000. 
St. George, Utah. F. S. Schulz. 





“OVERHAULING THE HUMAN 
MACHINE” 





“Everyone should visit his physician 
for an examination every three 
months,” said Brig. General Charles 
M. Sawyer, personal physician to the 
President, at a medical society meeting 
in New Jersey last fall. General Saw- 
yer at the same time drew attention to 
the fact that the world of commerce 
and the medical world are becoming 
more and more closely linked, as men 
of finance grow to realize the import- 
ance of keeping track of their general 
health. 

Before venturing forth on a vital 
business enterprise it has become nec- 
essary to know definitely if the health 
condition is good. The need for this 
was brought home most forcefully at 
the time of the war when, according 
to analysis of defects found in drafted 
men prepared by the office of the Sur- 
geon General of the United States 
Army, 82,000 men were found to have 
tuberculosis in an active or suspicious 
form. All but 1,200 of this number 
were unqualifiedly rejected from the 
service. Out of every 1,000 men ex- 
amined 25 were found to have frank or 
suspected tuberculosis. This meant 
that from the “flower of the land,” men 
between the ages of 18 and 30, two and 
one-half per cent had _ tuberculosis. 
Such a condition is scarcely believable. 

Yet a proportionately large number 
of unsuspected tuberculosis cases were 
routed out at Framingham, Mass., 
where a tuberculosis health demonstra- 
tion is being carried on. In 1917, when 
the demonstration was begun, there 
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were 27 known cases. of tuberculosis. 
In the survey conducted at that time 
223 additional unreported cases were 
uncovered. Approximately 121 persons 
per 100,000 were dying of tuberculosis. 
In 1920 the number was reduced to 64 
per 100,000 population. 

When such findings as these in- 
stances cited above are brought to 
light, is it not proof that every human 
body needs a thorough overhauling at 
stated intervals? How else can we be 
sure of where we stand in health? 

The body is an instrument. Pader- 
ewski never attempted to give a con- 
cert without full knowledge of the 
condition of his piano. With one string 
out of order, a whole concert might 
be ruined. The human instrument also 
has many strings and its construction 
is even more intricate and delicate 
than that of the piano. Yet we at- 
tempt the most hazardous “concerts” 
with never an idea of examining the 
body. 

Machines, also, must be thoroughly 
overhauled at regular periods. Whether 
it is a turbine, a motor car, or a lawn 
mower, the owner makes a business of 
inspecting its condition every so often. 
He wishes to keep track of this and 
thereby obtain a one hundred per cent 
driving power. Instead of waiting un- 
til the machine breaks down he 
watches over it in order to prevent its 
breaking down. With our human body 
machine we should do the same. In 
that way only can disease be warded 
off. In this case, though, we usually 
wait until we come down with an ill- 
ness before we have ourselves inspect- 
ed for health efficiency. We do not 
call upon the overseer, or physician, 
regularly for examination; hence, a 
break down often unexpectedly occurs. 

In the prevention of sickness by fre- 
quent overhauling no disease can be 
better kept in ‘check than tuberculosis. 
Infection usually takes place in child- 
hood. The germs enter the system 
more easily at that period of life and 
oftentimes remain dormant or inact- 
ive until a weakened condition of the 
system causes them to become active 
tuberculosis. When we find that there 
are 1,000,000 persons with the disease 
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in an active form in this country alone, 
and as‘many more inactive cases, then 
is the realization forced upon us that 
every precaution must be taken to pro- 
tect against its spread. 


During the past fifteen years the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association and its 
affiliated agencies have been carrying 
on their big educational campaign. The 
number of deaths from tuberculosis has 
decreased from 200 per 100,000 popula- 
tion in the registration area, to 120 per 
100,000. Yet last year 132,000 persons 
died from tuberculosis. Of that num- 
ber one-third were persons between 
the ages of 17 and 45. In that age 
period, moreover, are 70 per cent of 
the 1,000,000 active cases of tubercul- 
osis. It has been said: “Tuberculosis 
is the disease which kills producers.” 
Certainly that true statement makes 
one understand how essential are all 
efforts to stamp it out. Living from 
day to day in a well-balanced way to 
keep the human machine in good trim, 
and having this machine periodically 
inspected by an expert physician are 
two methods of prevention urged by 
the National Tuberculosis Association. 
The man of big business affairs, the 
financier, the student, the laborer, the 
artist, each owes an obligation to him- 
self or possibly to his wife and chil- 
dren. Besides that he has a duty to the 
public at large. The old world wags 
on because of its wage-earners and 
producers. They cannot be spared in 
such numbers, and they need not be if 
they abide by the old saying: “Keep 
well and you will not have to get well.” 

To help spread a knowledge of tuber- 
culosis in order that it may be prevent- 
ed and thus decrease the yearly death 
toll, the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion and its 1,200 branch organizations 
carry on an annual Christmas Seal 
Sale. The fourteenth sale will be held 
in December and the amount of co- 
operation which is given by the men, 
women and children of the country 
will determine how far the campaign 
can push ahead in 1922. Overhaul your 
own human machine and be a partner 
in getting others to overhaul theirs. 
Buy Christmas Seals. 
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The National 
Wool Grower 


$1.50 Per Year 











Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 


Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
No. 160. Care of Hogs. 

No. 163. Care of Poultry. 

No. 185. Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

No. 355. Blackleg Aggressin. ° 
No.1051. Anthrax Prevention, 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 








The Tag for Your Sheep : 


Perfect Ear T inexpensive that you 
sa te — 


Send for Free Samples — 
Without cbligation to me, send FREE Samples of PERFECT EAR TAGS ond Prie Lit 
7 * 
es : 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 

ock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 


bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 














Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 
Exporters of all breeds of stock, 


draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 


sheep a specialty. You can buy im- - 


ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 




















The best mutton sheep. 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever sold in the world was a car of 


Evidence; 


Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 


‘ let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
14 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





The National Wool Grower 


WITH 


The Goat Journal 


One Year, Both For $2.50 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Ut. 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,500 Stockholders 
No annual dues. 


The best dual-purpose 
sheep in America. 


J. C. ANDREW 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 











Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Registered 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


EDWARD H. DEGEX, President 
Kerwood, Ontario 


BERT SMITH, Secretary 
Charlotte, Mich. 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 

















Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 





SPECIALTIES 


Catalog and Publication Printers 





COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 














Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 

‘Quick Delivery 
Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 

Right Price 
Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 
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